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SELECTED POETRY. 





TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 
a. 
BY HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 





Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds. 


Thee, when young Spring first question’d Winter's sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight; 

Thee on this bank he threw, 

Te mark his victory. 


In this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale, 
Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 


So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserved ; 


While every bleaching breeze that on her blows 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life. 








SELECT TALES. 








THE CONSOLER. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF VOLTAIRE. 





The great philosopher Citophilus, said one day toa 
disconsolate woman, who had good cause to be so; ‘*Ma- 
dam, the Queen of England, the daughter of the great 
Henry IV. was as unfortunate as yourself; they expelled 
her from her kingdom; she was near perishing on the 
ocean by tempests ; she saw her royal husband expire on 
the scaffold.” 

*‘ I am sorry for her,” said the lady ; and she set her- 
self to lament her misfortunes. 

«‘ But,” said Citophilus, ‘‘ remember Mary Stuart ; she 
loved, very honorably, a brave musician who had a most 
beautiful counter-tenor. Her husband killed her musi- 
cian before her eyes ; and then her good friend and cousin, 
Queen Elizabeth, caused her head to be cut off, on a 
scaffold covered with black, after having kept her eigh- 
teen years in prison.” 

‘«‘ That is very cruel,” replied the lady ; and she plung- 
ed again into her melancholy. 

** You have perhaps heard,” said the consoler, *‘ of the 
beautiful Joan of Naples, who was captured and stran- 

led?” 
. “J have a confused recollection of it,’’ said the mour- 
ner. 

‘‘ I must relate to you,” added the other, ‘‘the fortune 
of a female sovereign who was dethroned in my time, and 
died in a desert Island.” 

‘‘] know all that story,” answered the lady. 


“ Well, then, I am going to tell you what happened to’ 


another great princess, to whom I taught philosophy.— 
She had a lover, as all great and lovely princesses have ;. 
one evening, at the remote end of the palace garden, be- 
hind the beautiful shrubbery, her lover was kneeling in 
her presence, and kissing her hand devoutly as if it had 
been a relic; the princess found it impossible to withdraw 
her hand fron the resolute grasp of the young man: she 
did not try, to be sure, but then she knew it would be use- 
less ; so she submitted with great fortitude: but just as 
her head inclined to one side, in the tenderest of ali possi- 
bie attitudes, an unseen hand dealt her a most unaflected 
cuff, which broke her side comb, abolished her sweetest 
curl, and gave her a pain in the ear for three days. On 
turning round she encountered the angry visage of her 
royal father.—The plebeian lover indignant at the outrage, 
seized a stone that lay by him, and broke the head of 
the intruder, who recovered with difficulty, and bears to 
this day the mark of the wound. The lover was con- 
demned to death for having broken the head of a great 
prince. You may judge of the state in which the prin- 


her a long while in her prison: she talked to me of noth- 
ing but her misfortunes.” 

“Why, then, are you uawilling I should think of 
mine?” said the lady. 

‘*¢ Because,” said the philosopher, *‘ you ought not to 
think of them, and because so many great ladies having 
been unfortunate, it ill suits yon to give way to despair. 
Think of Hecuba, think of Niobe.” 

“‘ Ah,” said the lady, “ if I had lived in their time, or 
in that of so many beautiful princesses, and if, to console 


they would have listened to you?” 
The next day the philosopher lost his only son, and 
was on the point of dying with grief. The lady prepared 


‘\ja list of all the kings who had lost their children, and 


carried it to the philosopher: he read it, found it very ex- 
act, and did not weep the less for that. Three months 
afterwards the philosopher was standing in a ball room, 
regaling his ears with music, his eyes with the evolutions 
of the dance, and his palate with pickled oysters. Asa 
lady flashed by him inthe last whirl of a waltz, her snowy 
arm jarred his elbow and struck the plate from his hand. 
His countenaffice darkened; he was a great philosopher 
and a very polite man, but he loved pickled oysters.— 
The lady, having récovered her powers of speech after 
the waltz, turned to apologize—their eyes met, and they 
exclaimed in mutual astonishment— 

‘* My dear philosopher, is this you?” 

‘My charming disconsolate, what are you doing here.” 

Neither could comprehend how the other had so soon 
managed to become so gay. They considered the subject, 
and finally erected a statue to Time, with the inscrip- 
tion— 
TO THE CONSOLER. 








GERTRUDE. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





“ Do you know, Gertrude, the opinion prevalent in the 
neighborhood, in regard to your friend Wilton.” 

** Mother,” said Gertrude with a forced composure, ‘I 
know of nothing to his disadvantage. I know he has en- 
emies here—bitter, implacable enemies, who would gladly 
sacrifice him. I know, too, that their tongues have not 


plentifully bestowed upon a virtuous and a high minded 
gentleman.” 

‘¢ Gertrude,” said her mother, ‘ I know that the world 
sometimes condems unjustly. I know that defamation 
has sometimes hunted the pure and virtuous, and blacken- 
ed the fair fame of the upright and praiseworthy. But, 
when so much is averred respecting Wilton, when friends 
and foes alike acknowledge his aberrations, the one by open 
attacks upon his reputation, the other by doubtful whis- 
pers, and expressions of real regret, and an evident with- 
drawal of their former warm and confiding friendship, we 
may justly fear that there is indeed some reason for such 
a change—that our young and ingenuous friend is yield- 
ing to the fascinations of vice—glhiding gradually and al- 
most imperceptibly down that fearful path which leads 
from the perfect light of virtue and holiness.” 

‘¢T will not never believe it—never!”’ replied Gertrude, 
herclear blue eyes lighting up with unwonted energy— 
‘“* Mother, you are deceived alike by the avowed enemies 
and the false and envious friends of Wilton. Believe me, 
I have not reposed my confidence in a stranger. I know 
Wilton to be virtuous and honorable. And who, let me 
ask, are the traducers of his character?’’? Her beautiful 
lip curled into an expression of ineffable scorn, as she re- 
plied to her own interrogatory: ‘ False hearted wretch- 
es—creatures of envy and malice, who would as soon dare 
the falling thunderbolt as confront the indignant glance of 
the man they have so foully injured. 

Gertrude spoke from the impulse of her heart. She 
could not believe that such a manas Charles Wilton could 
debase himself to the sin of drunkenness; that he whose 
nature was so noble—so elevated—a passionate lover of 








eess was, when they led her lover to be hanged. I saw 


* 


the beauty of the natural universe, and of the godlike 
manifestations of human virtue, the outbreakings of the 
immortal spirit from the darkness of its prison house, 
could, by any possible temptation, yield to the baleful en- 
ticements of the destroyer—and humble the: godlike im- 
age of manhood lower than that of the brutes that perish. 


And why was it, that when all her friends saw, and 
warned her of the danger, she clung yet closer to the ob- 
ject of their fears! Why was it, when the bosom friends 
of Wilton avoided him as if there were contamination in 
his very presence, that the beautiful and intellectual Ger- 
trude welcomed his approach with a smile of the Gonpert 
fondness! She loved him, and the love of a heart like her% 
changes not with the changes of the beloved—it burns 





them you had related to them my calamities, think you |/ 


been idle—that defamation in its foulest nature has been: 


brighter and warmer as the shades of evil close around its 
object.. 

And Gertrude became the wife of Charles Wilton—and 
his victim also. She died early—but not before every 
‘beautiful blossom of her affection had perished—not be- 
fore a deathlike withering had gone over her heart, until 
it became as dust, and all its warm and holy “4 gave 
place to bitterness, loathing and abhorrenee. Oh, there 
is nothing in human suffering like: wrong and scorn from 
those whom. we love and would die for—nothing which so: 
changes and chills the confiding bosom, And all this- 
Gertrude felt—and her high spirit sank under the trial— 
she perished—but the last moments of her existence were 
unsoothed by the voice of affection. At times, indeed, a 
bloated and loathsome form bent over her pillow—the 
wreck of all which gives beauty and dignity to manhood 
—and a voice, hideous from drunkenness, inurmured in 
her ear the disgusting words of an ideot’s fondness, to be 
succeeded by the rude oath—the unfeeling jest—the sav- 
age indifference to mortal suffering, which characterise 
the lost and shameless drunkard. 

Let woman beware of the intemperate. Let her shun 
their presence as the accursed of Heaven—the smitten 
with that moral leprosy which is alike immedicable and 
unescapable. Let her remember that in uniting her des- 
tiny with that of the drunkard, she is drawing down upon: 
her head the heaviest of curses. It were better to em- 
brace the sepulchre, whose cold halls are haunted only by 
the spectre of decay. It is the wedlock of beauty and 
pollution—of purity and pestilence—the binding of @ 
breathing form of life to the loathsomeness of death. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


VAGARIES OF IMAGINATION. 

It is well known how a man was cured who fancied 
that he was dead, and refused all sustenance. His friends 
deposited him with -all due formalities in a dark cellar.: 
One of them caused himself soon afterwards to be carried 
into the same place in a coffin, containing a plentiful 
supply of provisions, and assured him that it was custo- 
mary to eat and drink in that world, as.well as in the one 
which they had just left. He suffered himself to be: per- 
suaded, and recovered. Another, who imagined that he 
had no head, (a notion that is not so common as the re- 
verse,) was speedily convinced of the: real existence of 
his head, by a heavy hat of lead which,.by its pressure, 
made him feel for the first time, during a long period, that 
he actually possessed this necessary appendage. But 
the most dangerous state of all is, when the imagination 
fixes upon things the lively representation of which may 
finally induce their realization. Of this sort was a case 
which fell under my own professional experience, and 
which affords one of the most striking proofs of the power 
of an overstrained imagination. 

A youth of sixteen, of weakly constitution and delicate 
netves, but in other respects quite healthy, quitted his 
room in the dusk of the evening, but suddenly returned, 
with a face as pale as death, and betraying the 
greatest terror, and in a tremulous voice told a fellow 
student who lived in the same room, that he should die 
at nine o’clock in the morning of the day after the next. 
His companion naturally considered this sudden trans- 
formation of a cheerful youth into a candidate for the grave 
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strove at least to laugh him out of it. 
er were unavailing. All the answer he could obtain from. 
his-comrade was, that his death was certain, and inevita 
ble A number of well meaning friends assembled about.” 


conversation, jokes,. and even satiricaliremarks. He 











as very extraordinary: he inquired the cause of this-no- » 
tion, and, as the other declined to satisfy his curiosity, he +* 
His efforts howev- pre 
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ie 
é “ ans 
him,,and indeavored to wean him. from his. idea by livi aA 


oe 
among them with a gloomy, thoughful look, took no shafé. 
in theit discourse, sighed, and af length grew angry” 
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when they began to rally him. It was hoped that sleep | laugh heartily at his silly notion, that instead of being al- | The wide Campania still spreads there its extended waste, 


would dispel this melancholy mode ; but he never closed 
his eyes, and his thoughts were engaged all night with 
his apptoaching decease. Early next morning I was sent 
for. I found, in fact, the most singular sight in the world 
—a person in good health making all the arrangements for} 
his funeral, taking an affecting leave of his friends, and 
writing a letter to his father, to acquaint him with his 
approaching dissolution, and to bid him farewell. I ex- 
amined the state of his body, and found nothing unusual 
but the palencss of his face. eyes dull and rather inflamed | 
with weeping, coldness of the extremities, and a low con-)| 
tracted pulse—indications of a general cramp of the 
nerves, which was sufficiently manifested in the state of 
his mind. I endeavored, therefore, to convince him, by| 
the most powerful arguments, of the futility of his notion, 
and to prove that a persons whose bodily health was so 
good, had no reason whatever to apprehend speedy death: 
in short I exerted all my eloquence and my professional| 
knowledge, but without making the slightest impression. | 
He willingly admitted that I, as a physician could not) 
discover any cause of death in him, but this, he contended | 
was the peculiar circumstance of his case, that without 
eny natural cause, merely from an unalterable decree of 
fate, his death must ensue; and though he could not ex- 
pect us to share this conviction, still it was equally certain| 
that it would be verified by the event of the following) 
day. All that I could do, therefore, was to tell him, that} 
under these circumstances I must treat him as a person| 
laboring under a disease, and prescribe medicines accor-| 
dingly. ‘* Very well,” replied he, ‘ but you will see not} 
only that your medicines will not do me any good, but 
that they will not operate at all.” 
There was no time to be lost, for I had only twenty-| 
four hours left to effect a cure. I therefore judged it best, 
to employ powerful remedies in order to release him from | 
this bondage of his imagination. With this view a very | 
strong emetic and cathartic were administered, and blis- 
ters applied to both thighs. He submitted to every thing, 
but with the assurance that his body was already half 
dead, and the remedies would be of no use. According- | 
ly, to: my utter astonishment I learned, when I called in 
the evening, that the emetic had taken but little or no| 
effect, and that the blisters had not even turned the skin} 
red.. He now triumphed over our incredulity, and dedu- 
ced from this ineflicacy of the remedies the strongest con- 
viction that he was already little better than a corpse.—| 
To me the case began to assume a very serious aspect. I) 
saw how powerfully the state of the mind had affected) 
the body, and what a degree of insensibility it had pro-| 
duced; and I had just reason to apprehend that an imagi-| 
nation which had reduced the body to such extremity, 
was capable of carrying matters to still greater lengths. 
All our inquiries as to the cause of his beliet had| 
hitherto proved abortive. He now disclosed to one of his| 
friends, but in the strictest confidence, that the preced- 
ing evening, on quitting his room, he had seen a figure 
in white, which beckoned to him, and at the same mo- 
ment a voice pronounced the words—** The day after to- 
morrow, at nine inthe morning, thou shalt die !’’ and the 
fate thus predicted nothing could enable Inm to escape.— 
lie now proceeded to set his house in order, made his, 
will, and gave particular directions for his funeral, speci- 
fying who were to carry, and to follow him to the grave. | 
He had insisted on receiving the sacrament—a wish, | 
however, which those about him evaded complying with.| 
Night came on. and he began to count the hours he had| 
yet to live, till the fatal nine the next morning, and every | 
time the clock struck, his anxiety evidently increased. 1| 
began to be apprehensive for the result ; for I recolect-| 
ed instances in which the mere imagination of death had 
really produced a fatal result. I recollected also the! 
teigned execution, when the criminal, after a solemn 
trial, was sentenced to be beheaded, and when, in expec- 
tation of the fatal blow, his neck was touched with a! 
switch,on which he fell lifeless to the ground, as though 
lis head had been really cut off; and this circumstance 
gave me reason to fear that a similar result might attend 
this case, and that the striking of the hour of nine might 
prove as fatal to my patients as the blow of the switch on 
the above-mentioned occasion. At any rate, the shock 
communicated by the striking of the clock, accompanied 
by the extraordinary excitement of the imagination and 
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ed thoroughly sensible of its absurdity. My instructions 


[the autuinnal hour! ‘The lofty tree, as its leafy honors 


lowed to dwell upon the gloomy idea he might be render-|] and Soractes in the distance 


«“Heaves like a lonz swept wave about to break, 


were punctually obeyed: soon after he had taken the And on the curl hangs pausing.” 


opiate, he fell into a profound sleep, from which he did not}; 
awake till about eleven o’clock the next day. , * What|| While Cesar’s chambers, and the Augustan halls are fast 
hour is it!” was the first question on opening his eyes;||sinking in decay aud nothingness. Where is Tyret 
and when he heard how long he had overslept his death,|| Where is Babylon? Alas, there the glory of man bas 
and was at the same time greeted with loud laughter for || faded, but nature may be seen in all her loveliness. The 
his folly, he crept ashamed under the bed clothes, and at || gilded palaces that once gave back the sunbeam on the 
length joined in the laugh, declaring that the whole affair || banks of the Euphrates, have long since crumbled into 
appeared to him like adream, and that he could not con- || dust, but the river and its barks are not wasted—the cur- 
ceive how he could be sucha simpleton. Since that time | rent still murmurs to the shores that once trembled at the 
he has enjoyed the best health, an@ has never had any ||Fejoicings of the Chaldean people. Where is Ephesus? 








similar attack.—London Mirror. Ask the lizard and the serpent that bask in her theatres 
and temples! Once it was the pride of the wealthy 
THE RELIGION OF NATURE. Creesas, the liberal Alexander, and the gifted Clesiphon, 


but Ephesus is a ruin! And where are they? gone with 
the living current that once swept onward through her 
gate, which now stands like the ruined bridge of an ex- 
hausted stream; the tide which ages since rolled on be- 
neath it, has passed onward to the boundless ocean of 
eternity. But amidst these mournful wrecks, the silver 
Cayster still finds its mazy way; around them yet arise 
the mountains of Prion and Corissus, and the distant hills 
of Galessus and Pactyas. 


There is a religion in nature which purifies the heart, 
and elevates the affections. From the field—the stream 
—from the aspiring mountain and the lowly valley, there 
comes a holy influence. Who can wander forth on a morn- 
ing in spring when the dew hangs upon the grass like| 
pearls; when the mists are curling from the distant hill} 
tops, and the sun just rising from his slumber to pour upon 
the scene a full blaze = glory, without feeling his senses 
impressed, his spirits elevated! The soft, blue sky bends : ata 
eae him, he gen there specked with a whan white “iat, Gay. Gentes Ch —teh meters aie fo fal: 
cloud, and the flowers of the field have burst forth, the Let not these desultory thoughts be considered as en- 
welcome children of spring; who then can gaze upon the||thusiastic, but let the pure feelings which spring: from 
verdant bank, the softly flowing stream, and listen to the ||nature be cherished and they will be found oracles of 
sweet warblings of the songsters of the grove, ‘“‘tiving||truth; they will breathe, like the old woods of Delphi, a 
their lite of music,” without feeling every restless passion || balm to the soul, which will fill it with the sanctity of a 


charmed down, and a religion of the sou! springing up||strange, but true religion.—Star Spangled Banner. 
within him! 





There is perhaps, no earthly object that tends more to THE AGE.--POETRY. 
soothe and tranquillize the mind, thana summer sunset.|! The age is too unpoctical. The cold and calculating 
here is a pervading solemnity in the farewell rays of spirit of business, of discount and interest, induces the 
the setting sun, which few have not felt, though the feel- upinion, which is far too prevalent, that poetry is only a 
ings were above description. The wasting sunbeams; || mere toy—a pastime—an embellishment. That it is the 
the distant hills, kindled for a moment in the glory of de-|| exuberance of mind remarkable for luxuriance of growth, 
parting day; the gradual fading of the landscape, as the|| rather than for strength or manliness—that it paints the 
late glowing west becomes dark and sombre, all these |} fncies of a heated imagination, but none of the realities 
combine to create a solemnizing influence that may be} of jife. But it is not so. It is true, poetry as well as ro- 
justly styled religion. mance does indeed call fiction to its aid; but though ab- 
sorbed in the one, you only dream of the life you would 
enjoy; there is in the other ‘a sober certainty of waking 
bliss,’ not to be found elsewhere. ‘The true value of 
poetry is little understood. It wakes into action all the 
finer sensibilities of our nature, and unbosoms those deep 
and glowing feelings which mark the true excellence of 
human kind. The soul of poetry is “the divinity that 
stirs within us,” and there must be some powerful, per- 
verting force, if the effect be nut to elevate and refine the 
thought, toexalt and spivitualize our nature. The poetic 
fire may indeed be kindled on unholy altars; the stream 
in which the muses bathe may have little of the purity of 
the Castalian Fount;—yet the virtue has not gone out of 
the fire, and if the water be polluted, the spirit is there, 
and like the inflammable gas that rises from the troubled 
pool, has aclear, visible manifestation. What though, 
like Byron, the poet exhibit a mind shrouded in his own 
dark imaginings—a heart scathed with the lightning of 
passion—temper and feelings wrapped in gloom, or har- 
rowed by a whirlwind of fury and hate? A spirit still 
The prominent emblem exhibited by winter may be||gleams trom the shroud. ‘The fire which scathes, ean 
called purity. The hills are invested in unsullied snow;|| also light up incense to the skies. ‘The whirlwind which 
the scene is cold and still, but stainless and magnificent.'|harrows and desolates, can also purify--and the power 
There are few of us who have not seen, from aneminence|| which raised the storm, can also bring quietness and 
in winter some wide extended landscape, either among the || peace. The same creative power, which, in a mind per- 
hills of our childhood or in the casual journeys we may || verted by vice, or by severe wrestlings with untoward 
have taken. It were no foolish question to ask, *‘who has || fortune, conjures up demons of envy and hate, will, ina 
not felt at such a time a deep and magical sensation which || mind of natural bearing, exhibit its proper manifestations. 
buoyed him upward from this grovelling sphere and made || It will soften the heart with its tender appliances, sum- 
him loose himself in thought!”’ mon those fine and hidden energies which prompt nature 

But there is one thing in nature, to which God hath|!to its ownelevation and enlargement, and develope those 
said, “thus far shalt thou go and no farther.”” We look||sources of happiness, which to the selfish and sordid are 
upon the sea as it wails and murmurs along its sounding || wholly unknown 
strand—we gaze upward into the starry firmament—we|| Nothing more strongly tends to hallow and refine the 
see the high and unbending mountains stretching upward, || social affections than the cultivation of the poetical senti- 
like ambassadors from earth to heaven—we mark the ca-|| ment, and it is in this view that we consider the want of 
taract thundering down its rocky wall, gathering rainbows || it in our day a great evil. The state of society, and of 
around its brow and vapoury clouds beneath its feet. We'|course the character of mankind, and particularly of fe- 


Bnt it remains for autumn and winter to speak the deep- 
est to the mind, and to leave the strongest impressions 
upon the heart. The leafless woods; the mournful and 
funereal anthem of the blast, proclaim in Joud and impres- 
sive notes, the transitory nature of our existence—the ra- 
pidity with which we are approaching the twilight of 
iife—the proximity of the grave. How full of warning is 


are shaken to the earth, has a moral in its murmur, and 
the tide which bears upon its bosom the trophies of the 
year, resembles the current of existence, when it has 
swept us from the shore of early life; when we tind the 
fresh and green enjoyments that once delighted us turning 
into cares and disappointments, that float upon the foun- 
tains of our once ardent feelings, causing them to flow 
with bitter waters. It is then that we look back upon the 
lights and shadows of our changeful journey. We reflect 
upon human uncertainty and human sorrow, we commune 
with our own soul, ‘‘and are feelingly pursuaded what we 
are.” 














the general cramp which had determined aij the blood to 
the head and the internal parts, might produce a most 
dangerous revolution, spasms, fuinting-fits, or hwmorrha- 
ges; or even totally overthrow reason, which had already 
sustained so severe an attack. 
What was then to be done! In my judgment, every 
thing depended on carrying him, without his being aware 
of it, beyond the fatal moment ;. and it was to be hoped 
that as his wlole delusion hinged upon this point, he 


»Would then feel ashamed of himselr aud be enred of’ it.— 


] therefore placed my reliance en opium, which, moreoy- 
er, Was quite appropriate to the state of his nerves, and 
prescribed twenty drops of laudanum, with two grains of 


4 hen-bane, to be taken about midnight. I directed that' broken arches of the Coliseum, and gathering around them! 


iff as | hoped, he overslept the fatal hour. his friends: 
should assemble round his bed, and on his awaking,| 


gia. 


behold aii these, and are moved, but language cannot de-'| males, who regulate the modes of society, is too artificial, 
scribe the religion which they rouse within us. jjand the system of education now in vogue is, we believe, 

But the contemplation of the relics of the past, of the |lamentably false and pernicious. The designs of nature 
| ruins of human greatness, excites within us, perhaps, the || are thwarted by the cold and heartless system of expedi- 
| deepest and strongest sensations of our nothingness,!|ency in the narrowest sense of the term, which is, as we 
‘teaching us the vanity of our pride; the slight grounds/|| have said, the favorite philosophy of the day—a system 
| we have for ostentation and vain glory, and the abundant'| which substitutes vanity and egotism for the principles of 
| feasons We possess for extreme humility. We behold na-||moral rectitude—makes the possession of accomplish- 
jture triumphant over the proudest monuments of human|| ments of far greater value than the attainment of wisdom 
jart—and even ‘Imperial tome,” sho that was named!|—eradicates, or at lest stifles the fine emotions of the 
“fternal.”? broken and half deserted along the yellow// heart, to make room for the chilling ecremonials of fash- 
Tiber, whose banks the pleasant spring still finds green |ionable intercourse, and the slender attachments of inter- 
and beautiful. We behold the trees waving along the/|est and convenience. The romance of character—the 
poetry of life, 1s extinct. ‘The principle of railroads and 
the mould of ages; we look abroad from the *‘se'.er hilled || steam engines is now applied to the human understanding 
city,” and survey the last sad relics of departed greatness.'!and the human heart. ‘The days of chivalry, we know, 
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have long since gone by, and we do not mourn their loss. 
But we may regret that some portion of the generous 
spirit which was then suffered to become madness, could 
not lend its warmth to the character of our age. The ar- 
tificial manners—the cold formality—the lisping ceremo- 
ny and studied etiquette, which have begun to character- 
ise our fashionable society, are sufficient to throw a dead- 
ly chill over the best feelings of the heart. Despotic 
fashion has introduced a habit of trimming the heart, as 
well as the dress, to suit the meridian of a place; and the 
free and undisguised expression of feelings which are the 
glorious distinction of our species, is compelled to shrink 
before the assumed courtliness of a prevailing mode. A 
degrading censorship is established over the heart—fine 
sensibility is worse than effeminacy, and elevated thought 
is stigmatised as the ravings of poetry. If one throws 
off these restraints of society—if he suffers his warm, 
exuberant fancy to bear him beyond ‘the smoke, and 
stir, and turmoil of the world”—*‘to take the prisoned 
soul and lap it in Elysium’—he is roused from his reve- 
rie by **How romantic!” Nor is this all. ‘The same re- 
pining spirit lays its unhallowed censure on the expres- 
sion of domestic affection; and the sneer of fashion has 
perhaps severed many an attachment that might have 
blessed the parties for life, and added muc' to the charms 
and the moral character of society.” —Knickerbocker. 
. Oe ee 
ABORIGINAL RELICK. 


A subterraneous Indian village has been discovered in 
Nacoochee Valley in Georgia, by gold miners, in exca- 
vating a canal for the purpose of washing gold. The 
depth to which it is covered varies from seven to nine 
feet—some of the houses are embedded in a stratum of 
rich auriferous gravel. They are 34 in number, built of 
logs from six to ten inches in diameter, and from ten to 
twelve feet in length. The walls are from three to six 
feet in length, forming a continuous line or strect of 300 
feet. The logs are hewed and notched, as at the present 
day. The land beneath which they were found, was 
covered at its first settlement by the whites, with a hea- 
vy growth of timber, denoting a great antiquity to these 
buildings, and a powerful cause which submerged them. 
Cane baskets and fragments of earthenware were found 
in the rooms. The account is contained in a letter to the 
Editor of the Southern Banner, from which the following 
further particulars are extracted. 

The houses are situated from fifty to one hundred yards 
from the principal channel of the creck, and, as no fur- 
ther excavations have been made, it is more than proba- 
ble that new and more interesting developments will be 
inade when the Jand 1s worked for gold. 

A great number of curious specimens of workmanship 
have been found in situations, which preclude the possi- 
bility of their having been moved for more than a thou- 
sand years. During my mining operations last year, I 
found at one time, about half of a crucible, of the capaci- 
ty of near a gallon. It was ten feet below the surface, 
and immediately beneath a large oak tree, which measur- 
ed five feet in diameter, and must have heen four or five 
hundred years old. The deposite was diluvial, or what 
may be termed tableland. The stratum of quartz gravel, 
in which the vessel’was imbedded, is about two feet in 
thickness, resting upon decomposed chlorite slate. 

It is not difficult to account for the deposite of those 
substances in alluvial soil, for the hills are generally very 
high and precipitous, and from the iramense quantity of 
rain which falls, the streams are swollen toa great height, 
sweeping everything with them, and frequently forming a 
deposite of several feet in thickness in a season; but 
some of the diluvial land is from ten to fifty feet above the 
present level of the streams. These deposites exhibit 
appearances of as great attrition as those recently form- 
ed. 

There was a vessel or rather a duuble mortar, feund in 
Duke’s creek, about five inches in diameter, and the ex- 
cavation on each side was nearly an inch in depth, basin 
like, and perfectly polished. It was made of quartz, 
which had been semi-transparent, and had become stain- 
ed with the iron which abounds in quantity in all this 
country. In the bottom of each basin was a small de- 
pression, half an inch in depth, and about the same diame- 


ter. Whiat its use could have been is difficult to conjec- 
ture. 


Some suppose it was used for grinding paint, &c. 
or in some of their plays or games. ‘The high finish, and 
its exact dimensions, induce me to believe it the produc- 


tion of a more civilised people, than the present race of| 


Indians. Ss. M. 


Respectfully yours, 
SCHILLER, THE GERMAN AUTHOR. 
The July number of the North American Review, con- 
tains a notice and abstract of the Life of Schiller, a work 
recently published in England, and attributed to Mr. Car- 
lyle, the reputed author of various articles in the English 
reviews and magazines, upon German Literature. The 
following extract from the life, conveys a pretty distinct 
notion of the disposition and private habits of the author 
of the Robbers and Wallenstein. 
Such were Schiller’s occupations while at Dresden: 
their extent and variety are proof enough that idleness 





was not among his vices. It was, in truth, the opposite 
extreme, in which he erred. He wrote and thought with 
an impetuosity beyond what nature always could endure. 
His intolerance of interruptions first put him on the plan 
of studying by night; an alluring but pernicious practice, 
which began at Dresden, and was never afterwards for- 
saken. His recreations breathed a similar spirit; he loved 
to be much alone, and strongly moved. The banks of the 
Elbe were the favorite resort of his mornings: here wan- 
dering in solitude amid groves and lawns, and green and 
beautiful places, he abandoned his mind to delicious mus- 
ings; watched the fitful currents of his thoughts, as they 
came sweeping through his soul in their vague, fantastic 
gorgeous forms; pleased himself with the transient image 
of memory and hope; or meditated on the cares and studies 
which had lately been employing, and were again soon to 
employ him: At times he might be seen floating on the 
tiver ina gondola, feasting himself with the loveliest of 
earth and sky. 

He delighted most to be there, when tempests were 
abroad; his unquiet spirit found a solace in the expression 
of his own unrest on the face of nature, danger lent a 
charm to his situation; and felt in harmony with the 
scene, when the rack was sweeping stormfully across the 
heavens, and the forests were sounding in the breeze and 
the river was rolling its chafed waters into wild eddying 
heaps. 

Yet before the darkness summoned him exclusively to 
his task, Schiller commonly devoted a portion of his day 
to the pleasure of society. Could he have found enjoy- 
ment in the flatteries of admiring hospitality, his present 
fame would have procured them tor him in abundance.— 
But these things were not to Schiller’s taste. His opin- 
ion of the “flesh flies” of Leipzig we have already seen; 
he retained the same sentiments throughout all his life.— 
The idea of being what we call a lion is offensive 
enough to any man, of not more than common vanity, or 
less than common understanding ; it was doubly offensive 
to him. His pride and his modesty alike forbade it.— 
The delicacy of his nature, aggravated into shyness by 
his education and his habits, rendered situations of dis- 
play more than usually painful to him; the digito 
preterenntium was a sort of celebration he was far from 
coveting. Inthe circles of fashion, he appeared unwil- 
lingly, and seldom to advantage ; their glitter and parade 
were foreign to his disposition; their strict ceremonial 
cramped the play of his mind. Hemmed in, as by in- 
visible fences, among the intricate barriers of etiquette, 
so feeble, so inviolable, he felt constrained and helpless ; 
alternately chagrined and indignant. 

It was the giant among pigmies, Gulliver, Lilliput tied 
down by a thousand packthreads. But there were more 
congenial minds, with whom he could associate; more 
familiar scenes, in which he found the pleasures unembar- 
rassed, pliant to the humor™of the hour. His conversa- 
tion was delightful, abounding at once in rare and simple 
churms. Besides the intellectual riches which it carried 
with it, there was that flow of kindliness and unaf- 
fected good humor, which can render dullness itself 
agreeable. Schiller had many friends in Dresden, who 
loved him as a man, while they admired him as a writer. 
Their intercourse was of the kind he liked, sober as well 
as free and mirthful. It was the careless, calm, honest 
effusion of his feelings that he wanted, not the noisy tu- 
mults and coarse delirium of dissipation. For this under 
any of its forms, he at no time showed the smallest 
relish. 


A PAWNEE CHIEF. 


The writer who gave the account of the reception of 
Mr. Ellsworth by the Pawnee Indians, which was pub- 
lished in the Mirror two or three weeks since, thus des- 
cribes one of Nature’s noblemen, as they are to be found 
where commerce with the whites has not corrupted and 
demoralized them. 


After they had finished, the Wild Horse, (I do not re- 
collect his Indian name,) the principal warrior of the na- 
tion, stood up and harangued the assembled multitude, 
launching out in a long panegyric upon the whites, which 
was delivered with a warmth of expression no doubt great- 
ly increased by the sight of the wagons loaded with pre- 
sents, which accompanied the party, and which are al. 
ways necessary to the successful accomplishment of an 
Indian treaty. 

This warrior was one of the most singular, as well as 
ferocious of the tribe; and many were tne tales of his war 
expeditions, afterward related to us by the trappers, when 
we assembled around our night tires after a long day’s 
travel across the prairies. His height could have been 
but little short of seven feet, and every limb of his frame 
was proportioned in size and strength to his giant height. 
Unlike the rest of his tribe, his hair remained unshaven, 
and hung in long tangJed locks which reached to his waist 
and were profusely smeared with red ochre. His low 
retreating forehead was almost buried in wrinkles; and 
deep set in his head were two eyes which glowed like 
living coals. His nose was large and prominent, and the 





size of an enormous mouth was not at all diminished by 
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two streaks of vermillion which he had drawn from each 
corner of his ears. He wore neither covering nor orna- 
ment, unless the profusion of black clay and red ochre 
which covered his body, deserved that name; but he 
stood out in his naked proportions, a giant among thos¢ 
who surrounded him, whilst the wild energy of his gesti+ 
culation as he dilivered his harangue served to show the 
prodigious strength which lay hidden in that form, and 
which only required an occasion to bring it into action.— 
From his youth upwards, he had been the leading warrior 
of the nation, and his deeds had spread the terror of his 
name through all the hostile tribes. Though no chiefi 
his influence with the nation was equal to theirs, rendering 
him as much an object of jealousy to them as of dread te 
their enemies. 

When he had finished his address, the Chief arose and 
spoke to his men; after which, the circle opened and 
forming into twolines, one on each side, prepared to escort 
the party into their village. 


Tue Duxcrap.—When Dr. Swift eud Mr. Pope thought 
proper to publish such little pieces of theirs, as had casu- 
ally got abroad, there was added to them the Treatise of 
the Bathos, or the Artof Sinking in Poetry. It happen- 
ed that in one chapter of this piece, the several species of 
bad poets were ranged into classes, to which were prefix- 
ed almost all the letters of the alphabet (the greater part 
of them at random); but such was the number of poets 
eminent in that art, that some one or other took every let- 
ter to himself; all fell into so violent a fury, that for 
half a year, or more, the common newspapers (in most 
of which they had some property, as being hired wri- 
ters) were filled with the most abusive falsehoods and 
scurrilities they could possibly devise. This gave Mr. 
Pope the idea, that he had now an opportunity of do- 
ing good, by detecting and dragging into light these com- 
mon enemies of mankind ; since to invalidate this univer- 
sal slander, it sufficed to show what contemptible men 
were the authors of it. 

It was this that gave birth to the “ Dunciad,” and Pope 
thought it 1 happiness, that by the late flood of slander 
on himself, he had acquired such a peculiar right over 
their names as was necessary to his design. 

On the 12th of March, 1729, the ** Dunciad ” was pre- 
sented to the king and queen (who had before been pleased 
to read it) at St. James’, by the Right Honorable Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole; andsome days after, the whole impression 
was taken and circulated by several noblemen, and per- 
sons of the first distinction. 

On the day the book was first on sale, a crowd of au- 
thors besieged the shop; entreaties, advices, threats of 
law, and battery, nay, cries of treason, were all employ- 
ed to hinder the coming out of the Dunciad; on the oth-. 
er side, the booksellers and hawkers made as great efforts 
to procure it. Many ludicrous circumstances attended it; 
the Dunces (for by this name they were called) held week- 
ly clubs to consult about hostilities against the author; 
one wrote in a letter to a great minister, that Mr. Pope 
was the greatest enemy the government had; and anoth- 
er brought his image in clay, to execute him in effigy; 
with which sad sort of satisfactions, the gentlemen were 
a little comforted. Some false editions of the book, hav- 
ing an owl in their frontispiece; the true one, to distin- 
guish it, fixed in its stead an ass laden with authors. 
Then another surreptitious one being printed with the 
same ass, the new edition, in octavo, returned for distinc- 
tion to the owl again. Hence arose a great contest of 
booksellers against booksellers, and advertisements against 
advertisements; some recommending the edition of the 
Owl, and others the edition of the Ass; by which names 
they came to be distinguished. 





Among the curiosities which M. Rupple has brought 
from Abyssinia, are two remarkable manuscripts. One 
is a Bible, said to contain a new work of Solomon, one 
or two new Books of Esdras, and a considerable addition 
to the fifty Books of Esther, all perfectly unknown in Eu- 
rope. It also contains the Books of Knoch and fifteen 
new Psalms, the existence of which was already known 
to the learned. ‘The other manuscript is a species of 
code which the Abyssinians date from the Council of Nice 
(325) the epoch at which it was promulgated by one of 
their kings. ‘This code is divided into two books: the 
first relates to canonical Jaw, and treats of the relations 
of the Church with the temporal power; the other is a 
sort of civil code. There are also some remarkable 


hymns, because they present the return of consonancy, é: 


the only feature of poetry to be found in Abyssinian lites ‘ 


rature. 





The widow of acriminal who had been executed in the 
morning, took tea with the hangman who had performed 
the last ceremonies es husband, in the evening.— 
An instance of feeling afféction rarely heard of. 





_A coop repiy.—A nobleman observing a large stone ly- 
ing near his gate, ordered his servant, with an oath, 
send it to purgatory. ‘‘If,” said the servant, “I were ta 


throw it to heaven, it would be more out.of your way.” i 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 








“MIRIAM COFFIN.” 

Miriam Coffin, or the Whaiefishermen, is the title of a 
new novel, which has recently emanated from the Island of 
Nantucket. The eastern prints abound in extracts from it. 
The July number of the North American Magazine, 
speaks in raptures of it, and copies two or three chapters. 
The following extracts are from the portions given in the 
Magazine. 

WHALING» 

“ Flooke—Flooks!” was the welcome salutation from 
aloft. The half eaten meal was broken off,—and the rush 
to the boats was tumultuous. It was like that of an army 
of practised gladiators, in the arena of the Coliscum.— 
The alarm was heard by the crews of other vessels, and 
the intelligence spread like wild fire that a whale was en- 
teringthe bay. our boats were lowered—manned—and 
put off from the Grampus, in less than half a minute af- 
ter the cry wes uttered aloft. A hundred other boats 
were instantly in motion, and bearing down upon the ani- 
mal. Some, however, took the precaution to separate 
from the rest, and this divided the chances ot capture.— 
None could count with certainty upon striking the prey, 
for his course was irregular while in pursuit of his food. 
The whale is a vicious animal, unless wounded ; and, if 
not frightened, will move off sluggishly from his pursuers, 
and appear and disappear at regular intervals:—so that, 
if the direction is well observed, when he sinks, (or shows 
his flooks, or forked tail, as he dives,) pretty accurate cal- 
culation may be made as to the place of his re-appear- 
ance. 

The whalers in the boats that had scattered, had their 
share of excitement in turn; while those who had headed 
the whale, when he sunk from their sight for the first 
time, saw with mortification, by the indication of his 
flooks, that he had already deviated largely from his first 
course. Asa score of others were already near the spot 
where he would next rise to blow, the first pursuers natu- 
rally lay upon their oars;—but they were watchful of the 
event of the chase. 

Macey, with his two mates, and an approved boat-steer- 
er, had each command of a separate boat. ‘The selection 
of the crews for these boats, is in fact a matter of taste or 
favoritism with these officers of the slip. The captain 
has the first pick of the whole crew;—and, if his judgment 
is good, he chooses those of the most powerful limb and 
muscle, quickness of apprehension, and readiness of exe- 
cution. ‘The next choice falls to the first mate;—the sec- 
ond officer’s turn comes next;—and the siftings of the 
crew fall tothe boat steerers. It may readily be believed 
that Macey, who was an experienced whaler, was alto- 
gether discreet in his choice, and had a crew of oars-men 
who might be pitted against any other crew of the whole 
fleet. ‘I'o eny that they were Americans, and experien- 
ced whale-fishermen, is sufficient assurance, of itself, that 
they were competitors for all whaling honors, against the 
whole world. It is still, as it was eminently then, alto- 
gether un-American to adiit of superiority in this busi- 
ness. It was, therefore, with deep chagrin that Macey 
saw the game escape him; while the whalers in some fit- 
ty boats in the rear, if not altogether content that he should 
be their leader, were at least satisfied, that to be beaten 
by Aim was io dishonor. 

The Englishman, the Dane, the Dutchman, the Swede, 
as also representatives of other European nations, were 
Macey’s ambitious compctitors, for the honor of killing 
the first whale of the season;—the long and the strong 
pull was exerted to carry off the prize, and fair words of 
encouragement were offered, and enforced in the blandest 
and most persuasive manacr, by those who controlled the 
boats. Some, uselessly enough, where so many were en- 
gaged, pulled after the animal in his devious course after 
food ; while others rested on their oars to watch the result, 
and to take advantage of his wanderings. ‘The scene 
was most animating—and but a few minutes served to 
scatter the boats in every direction; tosprinkle the bay 
with dark moving spots; to peuple it with Jile—sinewy 
life; in short, it was an exhibition of the noblest of God’s 
creation, both animal and huinan, waging a war of exter- 
mination, and threatening death and destruction by colli- 
sion. 





The noble animal—for it was a right-whale of the! 
Piargest class—held on its course up the bay, scooping its} 

from time totime. arfd annihilating its thousands of} 
small fish at a dive; lea:ng the boats far in the rear, and 
darting off in new directions, until those who were most 
on the alert, or rathey those who pulled the most constant- 


ly, were fain to give up the chage and lie on their oars.— 
The whale approached the anche ground of the ships; 
and its speed was in as it®hoaled the water; in pro- 
portion to its cage fer. flying victims. The 

fore their hfige devourer, clubbed to- 


r, and concentrated in schools of such magnitude, 
the ships were surrounded as it were, with a dense 





of anima! matter, huddling together, for common 
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safety, or flying in swarms, before their common enemy, 
like the multitudinous and periodical flowings of the her- 
. from the Greenland seas. ; 

ntent upon his prey, the whale appeared unconscious 
of the dangerous vicinage of the ships, and played among 
them with a temerity that evinced a tameness, or perhaps 
an ignorance of its danger, that plainly showed he had | 
never been chased by the whaler, nor hurt by the harpoon. | 
His eager pursuit after food, may, however; account for his | 
recklessness. for, generally speaking, the instinct of the! 
whale is sufficient, upon all occasions, to avoid an unusual! | 
object floating on the water, and at such times the nicest | 
stratagem of the art of the whaler is required to capture | 
him. 

The persecuted tribes have been chased so often—pur- 
sued so relentlessly, from haunt to haunt, that they must | 
not be unnecessarily scared; for, if they are, the pursuit | 
may as well be abandoned first as last. No crew can row 
a boat, for any length of time, to keep pace with a fright- 
ened and fugitive whale. 

The animal, gorged with its fishy meal, at last com- 
menced its retreatfrom the bay; and the boats maneuver- 
ed to head him off as he retired. Obeying the instinct of 
his nature, he now showed his flooks and vanished from 
the sight, before the boats could get within striking dis- 
tance. A calculation being made where he would next ap- 
pear, (for beneath the water the whale does not deviate 
from a direct line in his horizontal progress) a general race 
ensued; and each strove, as if life were onthe issue, to ar- 
rive first upon the spot. Some twenty minutes steady 
and vigorous pulling found the foremost boats a full mile 
behind the whale when he arose again to breathe. Sever- 
al boats were unluckily ahead of Seth in the chase, as their 
position at starting enabled them to take the lead, when 
the animal began to push for deeper’ water. But Seth’s 
men had been resting on their oars, while nearly all oth- 
ers had exhausted their strength, in following the whale 
among the ships; and the captain judged rightly, that in 
darting after his tiny prey, he would Jead them alla boot- 
less dance. He had determined to wait forthe retreat, and 
then to hang upon the rear of the enemy. ‘There were 
others, however, acquainted with the soundings of the 
bay, whose tactics were scarce inferior to Seth’s, and the | 
advantage gained over him by several boats was proof of| 
this, or at least of the superior accuracy of their calcula-| 
tions. It was a long time since Seth had given chase to} 
an animal of the right whale breed; he had grappled, of! 
late, only with the spermaceti—and, therefore, it was not | 
to be wondered at, at this time, and under the circumn- | 
stances, that some of those around him should beat him| 
in maneuvering in the bay. But in the steady chase, he} 
knew that he could count upon the speed and bottom of} 
his boat’s crew, and he was now resolved to contest for the 
victory. 

“* We have a clear field no® my boys—give way steadi- | 
ly—we gain upon them—give the long pull—the strong | 
pull—and the pull altogether:—keep her to it—heave | 
ahead, my hearties!” Such were the words of Seth, as! 
with eyes steadily fixed upon a certain point, and with 
his steering oar slightiy dipping at times, he guided the 
light whale boat unerringly towards the place where he 
expected the whale to re-appear. One by one he had 
dropped his antagonists by the way, until three only re- 
mained manfully struggling between him and the prize. 
The whale again breathed at the surface, and the distance 
between the headmost boat and the animal was found to 
be diminished to half a mile—while the ships in the bay 
wererun * hulldown.” The pursuers were now out upon 
the broad ocean. ‘Those who had abandoned the chase in 
despair, were slowly returning to their ships. The rig- 
ging of the vessels was manned by anxious spectators, 
watching the motions of the tiny specs out at sea, with 
beating hearts. The whale again cast his flooks into the 
air, and sank from the view of his pursuers. Now came 
the tug of war. 

** You must beat those foreigners ahead,” said Seth to 
his men, ** or crack your oars: they are of good Ameri- 
can ash, and will bear pulling,” continued he:—* Give 
way with a will!—Pull—pull, my lads; that whale will 
not sink again without a harpoon is in his body :—and 
*twill never do to tell of at home, that we allowed men of 
other nations to beat us. Keep your eyes steadily on 
your oars ;—mark the stroke of the after oar, men—and 
give way for the credit of the Gra:apus!” 

Here Seth braced himself in the sternsheets—seized the 
steering oar with his left hand, and placed his right foot 
against the after oar, just below the hand of the oars-man. 

** Now pull for your lives!” said he, ** while I add the 
strength of my leg to the oar:—Once more !—Again, my 
boys !—Once more !—There,—we pass the Spaniard !” 

** Diabolo!” exclaimed the mortified native of Spain. 

The adcitional momentum of Seth's foot, applied to the 
stroke of the oar, had done the job; but two more boats 
were to be passed,—aud quickly too,—or all the labor 
would be lost. 

“* At it again my boys !—steady—my God, give way !— 
give way for the honor of the Grampus. One pull for old 
Nantuck !—and—there—we have shown a clean pair of 
heels to the Dutchman! ” 




















** Hagel!—Donder and Blizem!”’ said the Hollander, 

‘* There is but one boat ahead,” said Seth ;—* It is the 
Englishman!—We muat beat him too, or we have gained 
nothing! Away with her, down upon him like men! One 
pull for the Grampus, my boys!—another for old Nan. 
tuck as 

The American now shot up along side of tie English 
boat :—but the honor of the nation, too, was at stake; and 
they bent to their oars with fresh vigor. Five athletic 
“nglishmen, each with a bare chest that would have sery- 
ed for the model of a Hercules, with arms of brawn and 
sinew, swayed their oars with a precision and an earnest- 
ness, that, for a minute, left the contest doubtful. ‘The 





|| English commander, seeing how effectually Seth managed 


the stroke oar with his foot, braced himself ina similar 
attitude of exertion;—and his boat evidently gained upon 
the Nantucker! Seth eaw the increase of speed of his ri- 
val with dismay. The whale, too, was just rising ahead. 
The bubbles of his blowing, and of his efforts at rising, 
were beginning toascend! It was a moment of intense 
anxiety. The rushing train, or vortex of water, told that 


lhe was near the surface. Both commanders encouraged 


their men anew bya single word; and then, as if by mu- 
tual consent, all was silent, except the long, measured, and 
vigorous stroke of the oars. 

* For old England, my lads?” shouted the one. 

** Remember old Nantucket, my boys!*’ wes the war 
ery of the other. 

Both applied their oars with apparently equal skill; but 
the hot Englishman lost his temper as the boat of Seth 
shot up again, head and head with him—and besurged his 
foot so heavily-upon the after oar, that it broke off short in 
the rowlock! ‘The blade of the broken oar became en- 
tangled with the others on the same side, while the after 
oarsman lost his balance, and fell back upon his leader. 

**I bid thee good bye!” said Seth, as he shot ahead. 

“Helland Damnation!” vociferated the Englishman. 

“Way enough—peak your oars!” said Seth to his men. 
The oars bristled apeak, after the fashion of the whale 
fishermen. The harpooner immediately seized and ba- 
lanced his weapon over his head, and planted himself 
firmly in the bow of the boat. At that instant the huge 
body of the whale rose above the surface; and Seth, with 
a single turn of his steering oar, brought the bow down 
upon the monster, a few feet back of the fin. Simultane- 
ously with the striking of the boat, the well-poised har- 
poon was launched deep into the flesh of the animal. 

**Starn all!” shouted Seth. ° 

The boat was backed off in an instant; and the whale, 
feeling the sting of the barb, darted off like the wind! 
The well coiled line flew through the groove of the bow- 
post with incomparable swiftness, and it presently began 
to smoke and then to blaze with the rapidity of the fric- 
tion! Seth now took the bow with his lance, exchanging 
places with the harpooner, and quietly poured water upon 
the smoking groove until it was cooled. The oars were 
again peaked, and the handles inserted in brackets fixed 
on the ceiling of the boat beneath the thwarts—the blades 
projecting over the water like wings; and the men, im- 
moveable, rested from their long, but successful pull:— 
and much need did they have of the relief,—for a more 
arduous, or a better contested chase, they had never ex- 
perienced. 

The line in the tub was now well nigh run out; and 
the boat-steerer, with a thick buckskin mitten, or nipper, 
as it is called, for the protection of his hand, seized hold 
of the line, and, in a twinkling, caught a turn around the 
loggerhead, to enable the man at the tub-oar to bend on 
another line. 

The rapidity of the animal’s flight the while was in- 
conceivable. The boat now ploughed deeply and labori- 
ously, leaving banks of water on each side, as she parted 
the wave that overtopped the men’s heads, and effectually 
obscured the sight of every object on the surface. The 
swell of the closing water came after them ina heavy and 
angry rush. The second line was now allowed to run 
slowly from the loggerhead, and a drag, or plank about 
eighteen inches square, with a line proceeding from each 
corner, and meeting ata point like a pyramid, was fas- 
tened to it, and thrown over to deaden the speed of the 
whale. Another and another drag were added, until the 
animal, feeling the strong backward pull, began to relax 
his efforts—and presently he suddenly descended, though 
not to the full extent of the slackened line. 

It now became necessary to haul in the slack of the 
line, and to coil it away in the tub carefully, while the 
men pulled with their oars, to come up with the whale 
when he should rise to the surface. All things were soon 
ready again for the deadly attack. 

The ripple of the whale, as he ascended, was carefully 
marked; and when he again saw the light of day, a deep 
wound, close to the barbed harpoon, was instantly inflict- 
ed by the hand of Seth. It was the death blow. 

**Starn all!” was the cry once more—and the boat wae 
again quickly backed off by the oarsmen. 

The infuriated animal roared in agony, and Jashed the 
ocean intofoam. The blood gushed from his spout-holes, 
falling in torrents upon the men in the boat, and coloring 
the sea. The whale, in his last agony, is a fearful crea- 
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ture. He rose perpendicularly in the water, head down- 
wards, and again writhed and lashed the sea with such 
force, that the people in the retreating boats, though ten 
miles distant, heard the thunder of the sound distinctly. 
The exertion was too violent to last long:—-it was the 
signal of his dissolution. His life-blood ceased to flow, 
and he turned his belly to the sun! ‘The waif of the 
(irampus floated triumphantly above the body of the 
slaughtered Leviathan of the deep—and the peril of the 
hardy crew was over.” 


In the ninth chapter, the whale fishermen are on the 
coast of Africa. The following is a description of a bat- 
tle with the natives. 


Macy had scarcely completed his surveys, when he es- 
pied a stealthy gathering of natives on the shore, and a 
lzunching and mustering of warlike canoes, with javelins 
and missiles bristling above the heads of the savages as 
they put off towards the ship. The whaleboat was in- 
stantly put in inotion, and a race for life commenced. 
The natives maneuvered to cut Macy off;——but the sinewy 
rowers bent to their oars with herculean vigor. The 
boat reached the ship, and the last man sprang into the 
chains just in time to avoid the stroke of a well-poised 
lance, which was aimed to pin him to the side of the 
vessel. 

The ship was now surrounded with savages of fierce 
and frightful aspect, and forms of gigantic mould. Al- 
ready were the natives clambering up the sides of the 
vessel; but the crew of the Grampus were prepared for 
their reception. They had observed their hostile approach, 
and hastily mustered their harpoons, their lances, and 
their blubberspades,—tools always kept in order by the 
whale-fishermen,—gleaming with brightness, as a well 
tempered razor. As the assailants showed their ferocious 
heads above the bulwarks, they were pricked off with the 
ready weapons of the crew, and forced, repeatedly, to 
loose their hold and plunge into the water. But they 
were undismayed by this species of resistance, which 
was nearly allied to their own mode of warfare of clubs 
and javelins, slings and arrows, and macchammers of 
stone—all which the savage of some of the South Sea 
islands wields with inimitable skill. ‘They are missile 
implements with which his hand is made familiar from 
his childhood. 

Again and again the dark warriors returned to the as- 
sault; and as often were repulsed by the active crew, who 
handled their weapons with as much Gexterity as their 
assailants, but with far less exposure—being protected by 
the thick planking of the ship’s bulwark. But this de- 
fensive warfare served only to exasperate the savages, 
who were spared by the American crew from motives of 
sheer humanity. If wounded at all, they were only 
slightly pricked by the harpoons, and lances of the Nan- 
tucketers. 

By this time, however, the number of war canoes and 
natives had become greatly augmented; and they were 
skilfully arranged in several formidable divisions, for the 
evident purpose of making a simultaneous attack upon 
various parts of the ship. ‘T'wo divisions drew off upon 
the bows, and an equal number took their positions under 
the quarters; while the sides of the ship were menaced 
with a countless multitude, that advanced in an array that 
would do credit to the tactics of an experienced comman- 
der. 

Macy hastily made his dispositions to anticipate the as- 
sault, and stationed his men under cover of the various 
points, which it was presumed would be attacked. ‘The 
captain then harangued his men with few, but impressive 
words. 

**We must now fight,” said he, ‘in good earnest, my 
boys, or be murdered and eaten by those horrid cannibals. 
I, for one, wil] not be captured alive. If there is a man 
among you that shrinks from the battle, or from the sight 
of blood, let him go below, and not encumber us with his 
presence. There must be nomore pricking: every stroke 
must be a home thrust; and every thrust we give with 
our irons must let daylight through a savage. We must 
from necessity, kill without remorse, or be crushed in a 
twinkling!—Who goes below?” 

“Not I.—nor I,—nor I!” was responded by every man 
of the crew, as they clutched their weapons with ear- 
nestness. 

‘Will you all stand by me, then, and follow my exam- 
ple?” 

“Ay—to the death!” was the united reply. 

‘Be ready, then; and the first savage that touches the 
deck—pin him with the harpoon, in short. bleed him as 
you would a whale—and be sure to strike home!—There 
will be no more children’s play, or I miss guess as to the 
intention of their present preparations.” 

Macy now headed up an empty cask near the mainmast, 
and quickly collected all the spare weapons. With one 
stroke of the cooper’s adz he stove in the head, and plant- 
ed his sharp irons therein, as a sort of arsenal, or arm 
chest in reserve, ready to be resorted to by any of the 
crew who might lose his weapon in the conflict. 

The native armament came boldly on, in the most ap- 





proved order, but in perfect silence. Suddenly the sound 
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of a single conch was heard, and the savages instantane- 
ously rose in their canoes, brandished their spears, and 
shouted out their formidable war ery! The men in the 
Grampus rung out a shout of defiance in return. But 
they had no sooner shown their heads above the rail of 
the bulwark, than the savages poured in upon them a cloud 
of stones and arrows, that eeemed almost to darken the 
air with their flight. No damage, however, was done to 
the crew, as, after giving their shout, they anticipated 
the action of the assailants by covering themselves imme- 
diately. The natives waited for some answer to their 
fire; but perceiving no demonstration of its being return- 
ed from the ship, they pulled up to her sides, and sprang 
into the chains and rigging. They had no sooner effected 
a lodging there, than some two score of them, who were 
gathering themselves for a spring upon the deck, were 
obliged to loose their hold, and they fell backwards into 
their canoes, or into the sea. Before they touched the 
water, they were dead. ‘They were pierced with the 
weapons of the whalers, and their lifeblood dyed the sea 
with crimson. 

The savages of those faroff isles of the sea are not, 
however, daunted at the sight of suffering or death, when 
it comes in a way that is comprehensible to their obtuse 
faculties. ‘They saw their fellows fall by weapons similar 
in shape to their own, and they were, of course, accustom- 
ed to that mode of warfare. They beheld thousands of 
their warriors still alive and full of eagerness for the fight; 
and they had been accustomed to see the tribes of other 
isles yield only when the puwer of physical resistance, 
numerically speaking, wasnearly annihilated. They saw, 
also, that the numbers of their enemy were as but a drop 
to the bucket, when compared to their own host of war- 
riors, and that their foothold was upon a diminutive spot, 
growing as they imagined, out of the sea, in the shape of 
a contemptible slet. , 

The signal for assault was again sounded, and the war- 
whoop swelled upon the air in discordant shrieks. ‘The 
canoes suddenly and vigorously pulled up to the ship again, 
and the natives seemed to vie with cach other for the 
honor of scaling the rampart. But the barbed weapons of 
the crew met them as their breasts were clevated above 
the bulwark, and they were transfixed on the spot. Some 
of the lances and harpoons were secured to the ship by 
whaling lines; and, as the sable victims fell beneath their 
deadly touch, their writhing agcnies were horrifying, 
Bet humanity could not now be propitiated. Sc!f-preser- 
vation, which is declared to be “the first law of nature,”’ 
was the uppermost consideration. As the savages fell 
alongside, the smooth lances withdrew from their bodies, 
and were quickly regained by the crew. Not so, howev- 
er, with the harpoons. The bodies of some of the slain 
hung upon the barbed stecl, by the side of the ship; and 
frequently the irons could not @ recovered by those who 
had wielded them, without exposure to the constantly 
projected missiles of the assailants. 

Resort was now had to the arsenel of Seth; but the 
weapuns of the cask were soon put hors du combat in the 
same manner, and only a few lances and blubberspades re- 
mained in the hands of the defenders. Each of the har- 
poons that hung over the sides of the ship held the body of 
a dead savage suspended, midway, serving for tne foothold 
of fresh assailants to ascend. ‘Ihe cords were cut from 
necessity, and the carrion carcasses dropped heavily into 
the water. 

‘the means of defence were greatly exhausted by this 
procedure, and the sailors were becoming weary in their 
active and alarming labor. But the voice of Seth rose 
encetragingly, above the din of battle. 

“Fight on, my brave boys!” shouted Macy; fight on! 
We have already slain our hundreds—and, thank God, 
nct a man of the crew is hurt! Strike beldJy—kill—kill 
the black brutes!—-Drive it home there on the leebow! 
Repel the savages from the larboard quarter! Slay the 
rascals at the weather gangway! Bravely done, my lads! 
Now follew me, my boys, to the forecastle—away with 
them, before they gather their limbs to use their weapons. 
If we give them foothold, we are gone!—Aha! ‘That 
swoop was well executed! Follcw me once more!—down 
with the savages from the starboard quarter!—God!— 
they are pouring over the bow again! All hands rush to 
the forecastle, while I sweep with my single lance, the 
few that are clambering over the taffrail!”” 

Macy cculé not be everywhere; and though ke was well 
imitated in the business of extirpating nearly a whole 
savage generation, he found his devoted ship assailed at 
so many points at once, that his hopes of escape began to 
flag. With one broad sweep cf his lance blade, similar 
to that by which a mounted dragoon would mow down a 
whole rank of infantry, he cleared the starboard quarter 
rail of some half dozen heads that were rising into 
view; and jumping to the larboard quarter, he performed 
the same service toasmany more,—while every individual 
of his crew was bravely battling for existence along the 
waist and on the forecastle. 

Suddenly, a giant savage made a spring over the bows; 
and, seizing the first mate from behind, hurled him to the 
deck instantaneously, as if he were but an infant in his 
grasp. He raised his stone hatchet over his head to dcs- 
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patch the faithful officer. Though Macy’s body did not 
possess the power of ubiquity, his eye was everywhere, 
He had just sent his last harpocn through the carcass of a 
desperate native, and, as it fell over the quarter, he caught 
sight of the prostrate mate. With one bound from the. 
quarterdeck, Macy reached the armcask at the mainmast, 
and seized the only instrument remaining. It was a 
blubberspade. Quick as thought, the keen instrument 
was balanced in his right hand, and it darted, gleaming in 
the sun like a lightningflash. Before the inace of the 
savage commenced its descent towards the skull of the 
mate, the head of the brute, cleanly severed from its trunk, 
rolled upon the deck, “‘grinning horribly a ghastly smile!” 
The unerring epade, having dene its office, pitched upon 
the deck beyond, and its sharp blade entered a full inch 
into the planking. 

‘‘Mate!—thou art redeemed from the very jaws of 
death!””—shouted Seth. 

“I thank thee for the well aimed blow,” replied ‘the 
mate. He rose on the instant, and threw the-headless 
body over into the sca, ard hurled the head after it high 
into the air. It descended into the canoe of the: chief, 
and as he held it up by the hair before his followers, a 
shout of fury and revenge wa#raised by the savage host. 

It was plain, by the conduct of the savages, that they 
were more than ever infuriated at their repeated discom- 
fitures; and it was equally apparent to Macy that it would 
be unavailable to wage the war much longer. His means 
of defence, all but a few well tried lances, were exhaust+ 
ed; and he discovered several of his harpoons in the 
hands of his enemies, which had been cut loose from their 
fastenings, and withdrawn from the bedies of the slain. 

The act of the mate, in throwing over the head of the 
decapitated warrior, had unexpectedly created a diversion 
among the natives; and they ceased, by common consent, 
from their attack upon the ship, to listen to an angry ha- 
rangue from their chief. 

Macy descended to hiscahin. He reappeared ina mo- 
ment with a weapon in his hand, heretofore forgotten. 
{t was a musket, (and the only one on board,) which he 
had occasionally used on former voyages for a fowling- 
piece. He had barely time to charge the gun, and to slip 
a bullet into the barrel, before the warwhoop was again 
raised. 

**They come once more!”’ cried Macy. «To your posts, 
men,—and quail not. Look to your irons—and be care- 
ful to keep them well in hand. We have lost too many 
already: but by the favor of Providence,—who hath writ- 
ten that “the battle is not always to the strong,”—we will 
send a hundred more of the cannibals to their long ac- 
count before we yield!” 

. Ma ay!—never fear for us!’’ shouted the men cheer- 
ully. 

‘Brave hearts!” said Macy. “Your day’s work has 
been a bloody one: may God grant us deliverance from 
this unlooked for danger! And now,” said Mecy, addres. 
sing, unconsciously, his solitary gun, ‘fail me not in this 
strait—for thou hast never failed me yct, even when point- 
ed against the swift seafow] on the wing!” 

The canoe of the chief led the van of the attack, this 
time; and his followers, seeing the immense number of 
their slain brethren floating around them, and that no im- 
impression had as yet been made upon the ship, although 
her sides bristled with arrows, were fain to avail them- 
selves of his experience and encouraging example. 

Macy now showed his body over the railing of the quar- 
ter. ‘The chief instantly stood up in his approaching ea- 
noe, and, elevating his long javelin, he shook the pole of 
his lance in the air, in a menacing attitude, as if trying 
its elastic strength before hurling it at the unprotected 
body of Seth. 

The captain suffered the canoe to come: within half 
musketshot of the ship, when he levelled his piece with a 
steady aim. It flashed!—and instantly the savage chief, 
in the act of speeding his lance at Seth, fell dead into the 
arms of his attendarts. ‘The ball had entered his heart. 
The report of the gun, and the unacccuntable condition 
of their leader, appalled the invaders. Many of them 
jumped tumultuonsly into the water, to escape the ven- 
geance of the lightning tube, and the displeasure of their 
deity, whose interposition and whose warning voice, they 
believed, were exerted against them. 

The panicstruck savages fled to their island in confu- 
sion, uttering herrid shrieks, and shouting their lissonant 
warcry in disappointed rage. 

The coast was now clear, and no time ‘vas to be Jost. 
The hedge was tried; and, to the unbounded joy of all on 
board, the ship yielded slowly to the pull upon the hawser. 
She floated once more freely in her element! Her sails 
were set, and a light breeze wafted the stately vessel safe- 
ly through the channel of coral rocks, and away forever 
from these inhospitable shores. ~ : 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Warenam—Wareham is a town quite celebrated for 
its manufacturing establishments. Of the number, the 
one situated at Tionet, at the head of Wankinco river, is 
the most extensive. Anterior to the ‘ experiment,” 
which has spread devastation and ruin throughout an hith- 
erto happy country, this branch was largely engaged in 
the manufacturing of nails. Nearly two hundred labor- 
ers here found employment; and as they were chiefly of| 
that class who depend upon their daily earnings for subsis- 
tence, the stopping of wheels and suspending of opera- 
tions, caused no little distress. 

Next on the list, are the works of the Washington Iron| 

Sompany, situated onthe Neweantit river. ‘This compa-' 
ny, notwithstanding the depressed state of business, con-| 
tinue to manufacture and send into market, on an aver-| 
age, five thousand casks of nailsa mouth. They employ, | 
usually, not less than a hundred and fifty hands, at prices) 
varying from fifty cents to two dollars per diem. 

On the same river, nearly a mile below, stand several! 
minor establishments, though the steam cotton factory and 
Taber’s paper mill, so callgd, are capable of yielding, the 
former a thousand yards of unbleached shirtings, and the 
Jatter one hundred reams of paper, weekly. Still lower 
down on the same strevm, are the works of the Neweantit 
Iron Company ; which for order and arrangement, are not 
excelled in the New England States. The buildings, 
chiefly of granite, occupy either side of the river, and are 
both neat and commodious. The rolling mill at this place} 
18 a curious though perfect specimen of yankee genius, and | 
well worthy inspection. ‘Iwo very large water wheels, ' 
connected by a shaft of seventy feet, running horizontally, | 
with a balance wheel of fifty fect in circumference, weigh-| 
ing not less than fourteen tons, would be deemed an ex-| 
traordinary power, and such indeed it is. It carries a! 
double set of rollers, spinning out bars of iron to almost 
any length, with a rapidity quite inconceivable. Nails, | 
arealso manufactured at this establishinent, when in op-! 
eration, (which by the by as well as the cotton factory and 
paper mill, mentioned above, does not now run.) 

At the head of Wareham river, stands the principal vil- 
lage of the town, known as the Narrows. It contains not! 
far from an hundred houses, many of which are neat with| 
tasteful yards in front. Vessels of ninety tons may find 
safe anchorage in the harbor. 

There are a few public buildings in Wareham of much 
importance, though the Rev. Mr. Nott’s church, as it is 
styled, is rather a stately edifice. Its location is central, 
and so elevated as to present a very imposing sight. 

Very little can be said in favor of the soil of Wareham, 
or of its adaptation to the various agricultural purposes. 
Indeed, it is light and sterile, and barely repays cultiva-| 
ting.—Allas. 











AN IMPROVED BEE UFVE.—T'he box or hive to be made 
of inch plank, say about two feet three inches by twelve} 
inches wide; the upper part of the box to be partitioned | 
off, allowing just space sufficient to admit a drawer of 
about ten by twelve inches deep. This drawer is to slide 
upon the horizontal partition, and to be made to fit the 
inside of the box exactly. In the bottom of the drawer, 
a hole is to be made, say about one anda half inch in di- 
ameter, and a corresponding one in the partition, so as to 
allow the bees to pass up from the lower part of the hive, 
into the drawer. In‘the outer side of the drawer, a pane 
of glass is to be fixed, in order to tell when the drawer 
is filled with honey. Over the glass a sliding shutter isto 
be placed, to exclude the light: or the upper end of the 
plank, forming the back side of the box or hive, may be 
sawed off, and fastened with a hinge and a button, so as to 
answer in place of a sliding shutter. When the honey is 
wanted for use, removing the shutter from before the 
glass, and having ascertained that the drawer is filled, in- 
troduce a lit!le smoke into the top of the drawer by means| 
of atobacco pipe; and when the bees have been driven| 

into the lower part of the hive, separate the drawer and 
partition, with a case knife, remove the drawer aad hav-| 
ing emptied it, return it to its place again; and the bees! 
willcommence Working in itimmediately. By this meth- 
od the honey will be always pure, without bea bread or| 
dead bees, and not a single bee need be destroyed; and! 
moreover, 1t has been tested by many years trial, and} 
found to answer the intention completely. Z. 





P, 8.—The drawer should have a top screwed on. so as! 


to be more readily opened when the honey is to be taken 
out; and any space between the drawer and sides, or top 
of the hive, should be filled with some kind of cement, so 
as to prevent insects from making a lodgment within the 
hive —Farmer’s Register. 


A SINGULAR FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY.—In the western 
parts of Virginia, are dens, where the rattlesnakes and 
other serpents retire on the approach of cold,weather, into 
winter quarters, and where, in a torpid state, like others 
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in a state of cold and hunger. In the spring, when the 
genial influence of the sun quickens them into active life, 
they craw] forth from their brumal retreats, and enjoy the 
pleasure of a renovated existence in their own peculiar 
manner. In their travels through the woods and fields, 
they generally wend tieir serpentime way along the paths, 
previously made, and there not unfrequently meet with 
travelers of a character and species very different from 
themselves. Amongthe members ofthe animal kingdom, 
that frequent that district of the country, is the wild deer, 
between whom and the rattle-snake there appears to subsist 
a most inveterate, instinctive hatred. When the deer, in 
the elevated pride of his character moves gracefully along 
the path where the rattle-snake is traveling, they botn 
justantaneously halt in their course, and prepare for a 
combat which is to terminate in the death of one or the 
other of the combatants. ‘The snake immediately coils 
and prepares for the fatal spring ; the deer slowly recedes, 
and coming up with lofty but graduated bounds, leaps with 
as much precision as is possible, with his hard and Aorney 
feet upon the serpent; and if he miss him, passes rapidly 
on, and returning, renews the contest, and attempts to 
spring upon himagain. The serpent,on seeing the deer 
moving towards him, patiently awaits his approach, and as 
soon as he conceives him to be within striking distance, 
darts with the most venemous intent upon him, and, if 
not disabled when the deer approaches hima second and 
third time. the rattlesnake repeats his springs, and if he 
strikes the deer, the latter is soon put hors du combat and 
swells and dies. On the contrary, if the deer strikes the 
rattlesnake with his hoofs the latter has his backbone bro- 
ken, and ciscomfitted, expires. And it is a fact, well 
known to many, that those two hostile animals never sep- 
arate, after they meet until one of them dies. ‘This fact 
is derived, orally, from a former Reverend President of a 
College, whose reputation for knowledge and veracity is 
of too lofty a character to be impeached.—M. Y. Sun. 





Mexico.—The advices from Mexico confirm the pre- 
vious statements of the commencement of a civil war, in 
that ill-fated republic, and the prospect of its termination 
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where the canal is to run, or what point it is to terminate ; 
as it may turn out, that the Uhio board of canal commis. 
sioners will be indisposed to act merely for the ratification 
of a line of location, now existing only in the teeming 
imagination of iand speculators.—Wiami of the Lake. 


Transcript or News.—Tne Presipent or THE Unyrt- 
ED States has left Washington City, on a visit to the 
Hermitage, his residence in Tennessee, whence he does 
not propose to return before October. 


The publishers of the Bardstown, Ky. Herald, request 
“every body who dies, to hand in notice of the fact !”— 
Will they receive it in person, or do they wish the ghosts 
to mail the notices ! 


Gen. Lewis, president of the New York State Society 
of Cincinnati, has issued an order directing the members 
to wear crape for thirty days, in remembrance of their 
departed companion Lafayette. 


A female in Scotland formed the strange notion of 
hatching chickens, and carried in her bosom for that pur- 
pose three eggs, which in due time, produced three fine 
chickens, which are being exhibited. 


A black woman was committed to prison on Wednes- 
| day, in New York, from the police, for “‘gouging out the eye 
of John Isaacs.” Isaacs, it appeared, had “ insulted” 
her, and by way of revenge, she threw him down on the 
ground, and placing the heel of her shoe on his left eye, 
completely forced it out of his head ! 


The widow of the Hon. Christopher Gore, recently deceas- 
ed, has bequeathed from forty to fifty thousand dollars to 
Harvard University. Itisto be appropriated to the erection 
of a fire proof building to be called “‘ Gore Hall,” for their 
invaluable Library. 





‘is remote, unless some fortunate circumstance should stop 
the career of the principal agitator—the hitherto gallant | 
and patriotic St. Anna.—It 1s said to be the desire of this 
new disciple for the honors of royalty, that it is his de-! 
termination, after he shall have triumphed over the lib- 
erties of his prostrate country, to unite the whole power 
of Church and State in his own person, and thus give an 
efficacy to rule, known only in despotic governments. | 
Hitherto St. Anna has been ranked asa man of some tact, | 


circumstances, gave evidence of a promptness of decision, 
and ready knowledge of the passions, propensities and 
weakness of his opponenty rarely met with in young sol- 
dier; and led to the belie that in the other and more es- 
sential qualities of the mind, the power to govern by 
kindness when we have conquered by force, would induce 


ty founded upon the rights of the people. But this hope 
has been destroyed, and notwithstanding the fatal admo- 
nition held up by the short and melancholy career of Itur- 
bide, the fascinations of power, rank, and wealth, have 
prostrated all the nobler qualities of St. Anna, and ren- 
dered him the willing slave of a designing and ambitious 
cabal.— Balt. Gaz. 


Wasasu AnD ERIE CANAL.—The Fort Wayne Senti- 
ne! says ‘*the engineers and commissioners of this canal 
are making the necessary surveys for its location:” so 
far, our neighbor says truly—but he goes on to say ** they 
have made a careful examination of both sides of tne 
Maumee river, from the State line to Maumee bay; the 
north side we understand, affords the most favorable route 
for the canal, and it is therefore propable that it will be} 
located on that side of the river and terminated at the| 
| village of Maumee ”’—which is not true; and it seems to) 
us that our Sentinel friends ought to have perceived that! 
the two branches of their statement could not stand to-| 
gether. Of what use could the survey now in progress | 
possibly be, after ac ireful examination of both sides had |} 
been made, and a deiinite location dotermined on! A | 
guessing propensity, exhibited in the shape of positive | 
statement, should not be indulged, in regard to matters of 
fact easily ascertainable. ‘The truth is—that Mr. Dodge, ij 
chief engineer, has but recently entered upon the survey || 
Which he commenced in the neighborhood of Defiance, 
and is continuing it down, we presume, upon the plan men- 
i}tioned in a former paper;—carefully examing both sides | 
jjof the river, and making an estimute of the cost on each 
ll side, as well as that of a slack water improvement of the! 
river from Detiance to the head of the rapids. | 
The surveys and estimates, together with considera- 
tions of state policy, will form the basis of the decision of| 
the canal commissioners of Ohio, who are to meet as we! 
have been informed, at this place, about the last of this| 
month to determine where this great canal shall be loca- 
ted. 
| Until this decision is made, we would suggest the pro- 
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ot the serpent tribe, they while away that dreary season, | 
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priety of delaying any very positive assurances as to| 
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and the only display of military talent, under many trying | 


the permanent establishment of those principles of liber- || 


The following gentlemem were, on the 5th ult., elect- 
,ed officers of the Hamilton county Agricultural Society 
‘for the ensuing year. Gen. Wm. H. Harrison, Presi- 
|dent; Major Daniel Gano, Hon. Luke Foster, Vice 
| Presidents; D.C. Wallace, Secretary; Daniel Van Matre, 
Corresponding Secretary; 8. C. Parkhurst, T'reasurer; 
N.S. Johnson, Librarian. 





(¢p-The annual Examination in Augusta College, will 
commence on the 31st inst. and close on the following 
| Tuesday. The Board of Trustees meet on Wednesday 
ithe 6th of August. On Thursday will be held the com- 
,|mencement, upon which occasion, after the conferring of 
ithe degrees, Gen. E. King of this city will address the 
Union and Jefferson Societies of this flourishing institu- 
ition. James Carson of Natchez, delivers the valedictory, 
and R. A, Whetstone of Cincinnati pronounces by request, 
,an Oration on the occasion. 





(cp-Lost, on Tuesday evening, the 22nd of July, a 
new penknife, witha white ivory handle, four small blades, 
jone of them having a file and point for filing and cleaning 
the finger nails. The initials, “H.L.C.” on a silver 
| plate on the handle. Any person who may have found 
| the above knife, will confer a particular favor, and if wish- 
ed be rewarded, by leaving it at the office of the Cincin- 
nati Mirror. To the owner it is worth more than its in- 
trinsic value. 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 
Slow at its source the streamlet glides, all voiceless and profound, 
But soon its riffled waters leap, with music in their hound: 
Its forces all collected, its waves far westward roam, 
On to that wide and liquid world where rivers find a home. 


The maple lifts its well.clad houghs hizh o'er the wandering stream, 
And babbling waves play round its roots, and in the sunlight gleam ; 
Soft echo from the rifted rocks bays the free passing wind, 

Which flingeth from its chainless wings a music undefined. 


Here hath been chanze--the untamed beasts, and forests wide and green, 
And birds, alone in former days made up the far spread scene; 

And only voice of beast or bird would rise from out the wood, 

To break the silence of the gloom that filled the solitude. 


These shores were then a wide expanse, in native beauty free, 
And flowers empurpled ¢@’er the hill, where roam’d the restless bee. 
To this lone region then would come the children of the side, 
Nor threatening foe, ner cry of war, their bosom’s peace invade. 


Vast is the change—Where lately moved the rude and light canoe, 
The steamboat rides upon the waves, ploughing sublimely through: 
And town and village now arise above the fertile land, 
And Nature yields her treasures up to Art's all-conquering hand. 

y. D. WB 
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Taste.—It has frequently been observed, that no two 
persons have ever existed who resembled each other in 
every particular. No two faces that we meet with wear 
exactly the same expression. The inclinations of the 
mind are as various as the features of the face. Similar 
circumstances operating on different minds will produce 
dissimilar associations. Two minds contemplating the 
same object, will be differently affected. This singular 
and mysterious intellectual phenomenon, has given rise to 
numerous ingenious theories, all insufficient to satisfy an 
inquisitive mind. This truth is familiar to all, and is ex- 
pressed in the maxim, de gustibus non est disputandum. 

In our social intercourse, we hear observations made on 
the conduct of individuals every day. The expressions 
that such a thing was in good taste, or in bad taste, are 
continually reaching our ear. Our own taste is the stand- 
ard of orthodoxy—all that agrees with it, is positively 








good, t does not agree with it, is positively bad. 
Wh Ms. Trollope sees an honorable judge with his 
heela@’Migher than his head, engaged in the dignified 


amusement of spitting his tobacco-impregnated saliva 
over the points of his boots, she turns away with unspeak- 
able disgust, and writes it down under the head of most 
villanous taste. When we think of the luxurious Tark, 
with his smoke and opium steeping his senses in forget- 
fulness, we pronounce it badtaste. Whena sturdy back- 
woodsman hears of a Frenchman who dances and snuffs 
when he ought to be grieving—when he understands 
that Monsieur pets his dog as he would a child, and smacks 
his lips over the left hind leg of a bull frog, pronouncing it 
the most delicious morsel provided for the wants of man, 
he looks incredulous for a moment, and then with a shake 
of the head, which implies a great deal more than the 
shake of a heel, he pronounces it all most horrible taste. 
An Indian thinks it an unfailing indication of bad taste in 
a man, if he can reeoncile himself to brick walls and 
paved streets. The fashionable lady, who flirts in a 
drawing room, with drops suspended from either ear 
reaching to a horizontal line with her chin, says the belles 
of the south sea islands who wear their ornaments in their 
noses, instead of their ears, have very silly notions about 
taste. The exquisite in corsets, who pulls up the slinking 
corner of his collar when the thermometer is raging at 99°, 
gazes on the less pretending citizen with his collar open, 
and pronounces him a scandal in matters of taste. 

‘“‘ La, Eliza,” saysa belle to her companion, “ did you 
notice Miss Smith at the party last night!” 

Eliza looks a world of wonderment, which assures her 
companion that she would prefer hearing more about the 
affair, whatever it might be, before she jeopards her rep- 
utation for discrimination. 

‘* She wore sky-blue ribbon, when nothing but straw 
color suits her complexion. I wonder some of her friends 
don’t advise her better. It is entirely out of taste.” 

Mem. Miss Sinith makes a similar observation on the 
wretched taste of another who figured at the said party. 

‘There is no accounting for taste,” said a young lady 
of five and thirty, the other evening in our presence. 
“Pll declare I think insanity is becoming general. Did 
you hearthe news! Mr. Wood and Miss Black are to be 
married a fortnight hence. He is at least forty and she is 
only in her eighteenth year! He is as grave as an owl, 
and she is so young and giddy. I had always, before I 
heard of this engagement, given Mr. Wood credit for 
common sense, but I think he must have been deprived of 
it by some fatality. And, then too, what can she see to 
admire in him! Oh! Mr. it shows shocking bad taste 
in both of them,” finished our fair informant, with a very | 
energetic gesture. We feared she would have gone into| 
a syncope, at the very idea of such an unnatural and 
tasteless union! 





Our informant has spent many an hour at the toilet, 
wondering how Mr. Wood could possibly resist her fasci- 
nations! 

And thus wags the world in matters of taste. Every 
person bas an imaginary standard and judges of others by 
their conformity with it. We are all of us under the ban 
of some one’s taste. sop tells us of an old mna, 








who vainly endeavored to suit the tastes cf all, but who 


was very much mistaken in regard to the result. Nearly 
all condemn the taste that induced the old woman to kiss 
her cow. Now, we think a more disagreeable business 
may be done in the kissing line than kissing cows! We 
would not be surprised if some of our readers considered 
the thoughts we have here marshalled about taste, indica- 
tive of an absence of it withus. All that we have to say in 
extenuation, may be found in the adage already quoted— 
de gustibus non est disputandum, or, in that free transla- 
tion of it, familiar to every one, there is no disputing 
about matters of taste. 





Warerine Piaces.—In a late number of the Mirror, 
we took occasion to mention that many of our citizens 
were resorting to the Yellow Springs to escape the hot 
weather; we also took some notice of the excellent ac- 
commodations to be met with at the Springs. The De- 
laware Gazette republished our article and appended the 
following paragraph, which we publish with pleasure. 
The water of the Delaware Sulphur Springs is said to 
bear a very strong resemblance to that of the celebrated 
White Sulphur Springs of Virginia. 


While the good citizens of Cincinnati are luxuriating 
amid the “beautiful scenery” of the Yellow Springs, will 
the editors of the Mirror be pleased to inform them that 
a retreat from the confinement and heat of the city, no 
less attractive (to speak with all reasonable modesty) than 
the Yellow Springs, is now in a state of preparation at 
the Delaware Sulphur Springs, and will in the course of 
another season, be ready for the accommodation of as 
many visitors as may please to attend. ‘lhe Hotel now 
being erected, is about sixty feet square, five stories high 
including the attic, with a spacious terrace on top. It is 
situated on the eminence of a sloping ridge, a short dis- 
tance south of the town, and commands a handsome pros- 
pect of the town, the surrounding country and the Ulen- 
tangee river. ‘The grounds about the hotel comprise 
eight or ten acres, laid off with the nicest skill and taste, 
in handsome grass plots, intersected with broad serpen- 
tine walks, gravelled, and fringed with sod. An exten- 
sive arbor surmounts the apex of the hill, covered with 
luxuriant vines, which, but for the inclemency of the sea- 
son, would now be clustered with grapes. Along the 
walks are planted at proper intervals, trees of various 
kinds—the beautiful sugar-maple with its rich emerald 
tinted leaves, the buckeye, walnut and ash, the hickory, 
beach and tulip tree, the accacia and honey-locust, the 
hazel, thorn, and others that we cannot name. At the 
foot of the slope, about 200 yards east of the hotel, the 
sulphur water rises from the bgttom of an artificial basin 
of free-stone, fifteen feet in circumference. It discharges 
about ten gallons a minute. So strongly impregnated 
with sulphur is this spring, that in heavy weather it may 
be scented at the distance of forty or fifty rode. Near 
the brow of the hill, and a short distance trom the hotel, 
is a good chalybeate spring which undeservedly attracts 
but little attention. ‘The north side of the grounds is 
bounded by the Delaware Run, the banks of which have 
been so improved as to make it resemble an artificial ca- 
nal, ‘The bath-houses are situated at the north-east side 
so as to be convenient to the waters of both the sulphur 
spring and the run. It is the intention of the proprietors 
to erecla number of cottages for the accommodation of 
fariilies, and to be generally used as dormitories, and 
otherwise so to improve and embellish the spacious 
grounds belonging to the establishment, as will make the 
Delaware Springs an attractive and charming retreat, as 
well to those who court cooling shades and rural scenes 
as a relaxation from the cares of business, as to the inva- 
lid who seeks relief in retirement, fresh air and healing 
waters. Within a mile of Delaware, on the banks of 
the river, are several large chalybeate springs, highly 
impregnated; and not far west, are several sulphur springs 
but little inferior, we are told, to that near the hotel. 





Desratcu.—if matrimony be, as some have called it, 
a lottery, it makes but little difference to the after happi- 
ness of adventurers, whether they keep their tickets on 


hand a length of time or draw immediately. We occa- 


jjsionally hear of individuals, who are sufficiently cour- 
ageous to run the risk of a blank, rather than defer the |: 
They seem to think, that in a game in which | 
ithere are blanks and prizes, a bold hand and an expedi- 


business. 


tious method of reaching the result areas likely to be 
successful as a tardier course of procedure. 

A marriage recently took place at Charlestown, New 
York, at which a gentleman became so suddenly affected 
by the fascinations of the bride’s sister, as to have made 
overtures of marriage on the spot. The lady, equally 
struck with the manifold attractions of the gentleman, 
assented; and their nuptials were celebrated without de- 
lay. 


OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 





335 
a 
A course similar to this might be of advantage to some 
of those slow motioned beings, whe require much time to 
consider the propriety of things. They are so long in ar- 
riving at conclusions, that the frosts of time whiten their 
Iocks before they have determined what is proper to be 
done. Now, this other expeditious method would conduct 
them to the altar and land them in the ‘blessed state’ in 
a twinkling, and before their minds could know of the 
misgivings and perplexities that considerations about 
matrimony uniformly crowd upoa them. 











New Works.—Mr. Flash, Third street, has received 
the “Atlantic Club-Book,” an exceedingly neat and inter- 
esting work in two volumes, from the press of Harper and 
Brothers, New-York. The Atlantic Club-Book is made 
up of articles, in prose and verse, from the pens of Hal- 
leck, Paulding, Willis, Bryant, Leggett, and a score of 
others, which appeared originally in the columns of the 
New-York Mirror, a work whose original matter has ex- 
ceeded, in quality and quantity both, that of any other 
American periodical. 

The ‘Life and adventures of John Marston Hall,” by 
the author of Darnley, Richelieu, &c. &c.—We have 
merely glanced at this work, not having yet found time to 
give ita perusal. Mr. James is considered by many the 
greatest novelist living. His works, however, have not 
so much popularity as those of Bulwer. His Richelieu, 
Henry Masterton, &c. have been very extensively read, 
and highly commended. The effort before us has been 
spoken of by critics as a superior production. It may be 
had at the bookstore of Josiah Drake, Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. 





To Svsscriers.—Owing to the extreme heat of the 
weather last week, the rollers in our office, which are 
used for inking the types, went to pieces, before we had 
printed half of our papers. On account of this accident, 
a majority of our subscribers were not furnished with pa- 
pers. Since then, we have repaired our rollers, and now 
"send to all those who did not receive their papers last 
week, that number with the present. This, of course, 
will be considered a sufficient and eatisfactory reason for 
our apparent neglect. ‘The occurrence was entirely be- 
yond our control, and we made every exertion to remedy 
it, but without success. 





Corresponpents.—Mr. Neville’s Eulogium on the 
Life and Character of Lafayete, is, we believe, to be pub- 
lished by the committee of arrangements for the funeral 
obsequies. Whenever it is laid before the public, we 
may gratify *‘A Subscriber,” and his friends, by giving 
it a place in the Mirror. 

“The Time to Muse,” shall be published soon. 





Litre.y’s Museum or Foreien Literature, Scrence 
and Arts.—The July number of this periodical is at 
hand, and comes to us in an altered and improved shape. 
The contents of this number are:— 


Prate—Danicl O'Connell and R.. L. Sheil.—The 
Crisis in the East—Turkey, Egypt and Russia; Swedish 
settlements in America; Memuirs and correspondence of 
Duplessis Mornay; Dr. Pearson’s life of Swartz; Jacob 
Faithful; Story of a student; Confession of a political 
adventurer; German duelling; The machinery of crime 
in England; Ranfi’s Faroe Islands; Daniel O’Connell, 
sq. and Richard Lalor Sheil, Esq.; Miscellany. 6 


WEEKLY RECORD. 


MARRIAGES, 

On Thursday evening, the 24th ult., by the Rev. Mr. 

Sehon, Mr. Jefferson Hampson, to Miss Epenetus Foster, 
all of this city. 





DEATHS. 
| Atthe Yellow Springs, Green county, on the 15th ult., 





o 


The total number of deaths in.the city, for the week” 
‘ending July 23, was sixty-three. Of this number, twen- ’ 
|ty-three were occasioned by cholera, and thirty were 
| children under three years of age. , oT 





sive of those buried in the Episcopal, burying ground, 
from which no report had been received by the ojty clerk, 
was eighty-six. Of this number, thirty are re 

of cholera. Nineteen children under three years age. 
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|| Mrs. Jane ierguson, of this city, in the 54th year of her#; 
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In all things that have beauty, there is nothing to man. more comely than 
Liberty.— Milton. 





When the dance of the shadows 
At daybreak is done, 
And the cheeks of the morning 
Are red with the sun; 
When he sinksin his glery 
At eve from the view; 
And calls-up the planet 
To blaze in the blue; 
There is beauty. But where is the beauty to see, 
More proud than the sight of a nation when free” 


When the beautiful bend 
Of the bow is above, 
Like a collar of light 
On the bosomof love; 
When the moon in her mildness 
Is floating on high, 
Like a banner of silver 
Hung out in the sky; 
There is beauty.. But earth has no beauty to see 
More proud'than the front of a nation when free. 


In the depth of the darkness, 
Unvaried in hue, 
When shadows are veiling 
The breast of the blue; 
When the voice of the tempesi. 
At midnight is still, 
And the spirit of solitude 
Sobs on the hill; 
There is beauty. But where is the beauty to see 
Like the broad.beaming brow of a nation when free” 


In the breath of the morning, 
When nature ’s awake, 
And calls up the chorus 
Tochant in the brake; 
Ih the voice of the echo 
Unbound in the woods, 
In the warbling of streams 
And the foaming of floods; 
There is beauty. But where is the beauty to see, 
Like the thrice-haliowed sight of a nation that's free” 


When the striving of surges 
Is mad on the main, 
Like the charge of a column 
Of plumes on the plain; 
When the thunder is up 
From his cloud-cradied sleep, 
And the tempest is treading 
The path of the deep; 
There isbeauty.. But where is the beauty toec, 
Like the sun:brilliant brow of a nation when free? 
—— 














DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 
Batuine,—When the fact is taken into consideration 
that the skin is charged with the execution of some of the 
most important offices in the economy of the human body, 
and that a healthy state of it externally, is all essential to 
the proper action of the whole machine; it must be appa- 
rent that every person owes to his own comfort, frequent 
and seasonable bathing. The following extract trom 
Combe, is apropos at the present warm season. 

When the saline and animal-elements left by the per- 
spitation are not duly removed by washing or bathing, 
they at last obstruct the pores and irritate the skin. And 
it is apparently for this reason that,. in the eastern and 
warmer countries, where perspiration is very copious, ab- 
lution and bathing have assumed the rank and importance 
‘of religious observances. 
using the flesh-brush daily, are at first surprised at the 
quantity of white dry scurf which it brings off; and those 
who take a warm bath for half an hour at long intervals, 
eannot fail to have noticed the great amount of impurities 
which it removed, and the grateful feeling of comfort 
which its use imparts. The warm, tepid, cold, or shower 
bath, as a means of preserving health, ought to be in as 
common use as a change of apparel, for it is equally a 
measure of necessary. cleanliness. Many. no doubt, neg- 
lect this, and enjoy health notwithstanding; but many, 
very many, suffer trom its omission; and even the former 


(2. would be benefitted by employing it. The perception of 


this truth is gradually extending, and baths are now to be 


© Ayound in fifty places for one in which they could be obtain- 


ed twenty years ago. Eiven yet, however, we are far be- 
hind our continental.neighbors in this respect. They just- 
ly consider the batlvas a necessary. of life, while we still 
regard it as a luxury.” 


SSS Princes anp painters.—“ The: greatest princes 0 
Pall ages have felt-delight in the works of their painters. 


. was. as often found in. the painting-room of 
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Those who are in the habit of 
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Apellesas in his palace. Demetrius chose rather to raise 
the siege of Rhodes than to ruin a composition of Proto- 
genes, which was painted in a situation where he could 
best have attacked the town, and whilst his camp was be- 
fore it would often go to behold the painter at work in a 
small country house he had in the precincts; and when 
Demetrius demanded of him why he thus continued at his 
| pencil amidst the clamor of an hostile army, he said, ‘* De- 
| metrius wars with the Rhodians, not with the Arts.”— 
Charles the Fifth was so in love with Titian, that he once 
J told his courtiers, who began to evince jealousy of his fa- 
vors, ‘thatthe moments he gave to Titian were to be 
} well managed, for he was not always certain of his pres- 
ence, whereas he was sure of theirs, who were more the 
attendants of his fortune than his person.”” And when he 
sent him any present, which he did frequently and Javish- 
ly, he always accompanied it with these words, ‘I desire 
not to pay thee for this work. for it has no price.” On one 
occasion, as Charles was sitting for his portrait, it hap- 
pened that Titian let fall one of his pencils, which the 
king took up and presented to him; and when the painter 
began to make excuses for the trouble he had given, and 
te apologize for his negligence, he wastold mildly, ‘that 
a Titian deserved to be served by a Cesar.” Rubens was 
in favor with almost all the princes of Christendom, and 
was at last chosen by the Infant Albert and the Infanta 
Isabella, to be their ambassador.—Arnold’s Magazine of 
ithe Fine Arts. 





} Battoons.—It is frequently asked of what use are bal- 
loons, since they cannot be navigated through the air, but 
are borne about at the pleasure of the winds. Their uses 
are various and important—and it is to be wondered, that 
the scientific men in this country do not avail themselves 
of their use, to add to the common stock of knowledge. 

It is a well established fact that Napoleon made use of 
them in his armies on more than one occasion, by which to 
reconnoitre the position of his enemies, when he could 
obtain information by no other méans. Balloons may be 
made use of aleo to raise great weights to certain heights, 
to gu over or ascend precipitous mountains, to descend in- 
to vallies before inaccessible, to raise lights to immense 
heights ducing the night, and to convey signals by sea and 
land. ‘They may also be made to serve to ascertain the 
velocities and directions of the several winds, which blow 
in different regions of the atmosphere; of establishing 
important facts relating to electricity, and to gain some: 
knowledge of the information of meteors in the regions of 
clouds. 








THE BANKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND.—These banks extend 
over a distance of forty thousand miles, and from thirty to 
forty-five fathoms below the surface of the ocean. The 
shoals are inhabited by ingumerable tribes of muscles and 


|jclams, to which it is a favorite residence, as they can 


easily bury their shells in the soft sand... The codfish re- 
sort to this coast to prey upon them.. They keep a con- 
stant watch, about a foot above the submarine sands, and 
when a muscle opens its shell, it is immediately seized 
and devoured. At other times the fish do not wait; they 
are provided with a horny protuberance round their mouths, 
and with this they burrow in the sand and capture the 
muscle in the shell. The fishermen of various nations 
who resort to these banks, take annually from eight to 
ten millions of fish, and upon opening them they find the 
remains of forty or fifty muscles in each, either wholly or 
partially dissolved. ‘The first care of the fishermen, af- 
ter taking their stations, is to ascertain the depth of the 
water, as the lines must be regulated so as to lie on the 
bottom, where the fish are always engaged in this species 
of submarine war. 





THE BLIND BOOKSELLER or AvespurcH.—Perhaps 
one of the greatest curiosities in the city of Augsburgh, is 
a bookseller by the name of Wimprecht, who had the mis- 
fortune to be born blind, but whose enterprising gpirit has 
enabled him.to struggle successfully against the melancho- 
ly privations he was dooined to sustain, and to procure by 
his industry and intelligence a respectable and comfortable 
support for a large family dependent upon him. His libra- 
ry consists of more than 8000 volumes, which are frequent- 
ly subject to change and renewal, but as soon as he ac- 
quires a new stock, the particulars of each book are read 
to him by his wife, and his discrimination permits him to 
fix its value; his tonch enables him to recognize it at any 
period, however distant, and his memory never fails him 
in regard toits arrangement inhisshop. His readiness to 
oblige, his honesty, and information on books in general, 
has procured him a large custom, and, under such extraor- 
dinary natural disadvantages, he has become a useful, and 
haply will render himself a wealthy member of the society 
to which he belongs. 








A WEDDING AND NO weppinG,—A novel and truely 
ridiculous scene took place at a town in Pembrokeshire, on 
Tuesday week. A loving couple,.betrothed to each other, 
; had appointed that as the happy day that was wm unite them 











oer 





——— 
when a rumor got afloat that the youthful bridegroom (not 
quite eighteen) had left home; that he had worn a suit of 
bran new clothes, the gift of his intended bride, and only 
meant for the,happy day. None knew where he went,— 
Conjecture whispered that he had only tried them, and 
pleased with his appearance, wished to show himself q 
little father from home. However, he did not return that 
day, and some were bold enough to say that he never would. 
« The appointed hour at length arrived— 
The guests came dropping in:” 

at eleven o’clock a procession of forty-nine well-mounteg 
ladies and gentlemen passed down the street on their way 
to the bride’s abode. ‘Twelve o'clock approached, and 
still no bridegroom. Alas he never came. The lady, 
however (with all the indignant feelings of her sex on this 
trying occasion), behaved witli good sense, received with 
gooa humor her guests, dined them cheerfully and bounti- 
fully, and after receiving the accustomed gifts, retired. — 
The little deity Cupid, usually presiding at those places, 
being that day absent, the assembled guests determined 
not to be disappointed, enshrined another jovial Bacchus, 
to whom they liberally sacrificed, disturbing on the follow- 
ing morning (when they broke up) the whole town with 
their noisy mirth.— Welshman. 


Rowianp Hiti.—When notices were give 
used to read them aloud; and once an imp 
placed a piece of paper on the reading: desk, 
he was going to read prayers.. He took it, and = 
‘‘ the prayers of this congregation are desired—umph—for, 
umph—well, I suppose | must finish what I have begun— 
for, the Rev. Rowland Hill, that he will not go riding 
about in his carriage on a Sunday!” This would have 
disconcerted almost any other man ;. but he looked up as. 
coolly as possible, and said—*“ if the writer of this piece- 
of folly and impertinence is in the congregation, and will 
go into the vestry after service, and let.me put a saddle 
on his back, I will ride him home instead of going in my 
carriage.” He then went on with the service.—Hill’s 
Life. 
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SINGULAR EvENT.—A short time since, says a French 
paper, as some men were fishing at the entrance of the 
Seine, they caught a large sturgeon, in the stomach of 
which was found a portfolio, containing a number of pa- 
pers, in an excellent state of preservation, belonging toa 
naval officer, who had been shipwrecked a short time be- 
fore. His will discovered among these papers, will en- 
richa poor soldier, who had formerly saved the deceased 
ofticer’s life in an engagement. 

ConpucTING PowER or TREES.—We find it stated by 
a respectable authority in an old volume of scientific me- 
moirs, that lightning often strikes the elm, chesnut, pine, 
every kind of vak, and sometimes ash and other trees, but 
never beech, birch or maple. Can any of our friends in 
the country inform us of facts relating to thistheory! {t 
is very clear, if it be true, that some regard may be ad- 
vantageously paid to it, especially in the construction of 
houses. 








Cure ror THirst.—Of boiling soft water, take three 
quarts, and fresh tamarinds, one 1-4 |b., put them together 
in an earthen jgefor three or four hours, strain off the li- 
quor, bottle it, and in about four weeks it will be fit for 
use—and a wire glass full of it in hot weather, is one of 
the most agreeable, healthful nectars, and powerful extin- 
guishers of thirst ever discovered. 

Hoxor.—A French officer quarrelling with a Swiss re- 
proached him with his country’s vice of fighting on either 
side for money, ‘‘ while we Frenchmen,” said he, * fight 
for honor.”? ‘Yes, sir,” said the Swiss, ‘‘ every one 
tights for what he most wants.” 





Recire ror a wirs.—Good temper, health, good un- 
derstanding, agrecable physiognomy, figure, good connec- 
tions, domestic habits, resources of amusement, good con- 
versation, talents, elegant manners—Money ! 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who willact in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, will 
receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cix. Jan. 1, 1834. . 
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The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
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Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
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Numerous guests were: invited, and a splendid 
{dinner and corresponding preparations were going on, 


streets in Johnston’s Buildings, second story. Entrance on Fifth street 
3rd-door from the corner. 











